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ArtictE I.—THE RECENT PRESENTATION OF THE 
“ ANTIGONE” IN NEW HAVEN. 


In the high pressure of modern life, as we see life in this 
country, so full of material progress, it is difficult to force one’s 
self to an understanding of a state of society so far removed 
from our own as was that of the ancient Greeks. A strong 
effort is necessary to conceive of a people whose whole nature 
was penetrated with a love of the highest order of Literature, 
a nation whose drama was their solemn ritual, whose theatre, 
as some writer has said, was but their pulpit widened into a 
stage, whose “tragic spirit was the offspring of their con- 
science.” 

A tendency to put ourselves in touch with this noblest of all 
races has of late years been evident in the frequently recurring 
presentations of Greek dramas in America. The earnest de- 
sire shown in these presentations to renew the beauty, simplicity, 
and poetry of antique life, so making the lofty ideals of a re- 
mote age the common property of to-day, is interesting proof 
in itself of the growth and wider range of intellectual activity 
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among the younger people of this country, and may well be 
cause of honest and sober congratulation both to the doers and 
spectators of this work. 

This daring and arduous mental engineering process of 
bridging over the gulf of twenty-three centuries has now been 
accomplished in this country six times by non-professionals 
within the last decade—four of these times in New England. 
First, the @dipus Tyrannus of Sophocles was given in Greek 
by the students of Harvard University, in Cambridge, Mass.; 
the Hlectra of Sophocles was presented in Greek by the girl 
students of Smith College, in Northampton, Mass.; the Achar- 
nians, a comedy of Aristophanes, was given in Greek by the 
students of the University of Pennsylvania, at Philadelphia; 
the Antigone of Sophocles has been three times reproduced— 
first by the lady students of Swarthmore Coilege, in Pennsyl- 
vania; again, but in English, by the ladies of the Saturday 
Morning Club, in Boston, in 1890, and in April of 1891 by the 
ladies of New Haven, also in the English of Dr. Plumptre’s 
version. Upon each and all of these occasions the opinion of 
the general public, which beforehand was sluggish and inered- 
ulous, if not even savagely skeptical, changed, after the presen- 
tations were given, to an attitude of genuine surprise and 
delight, and partook in a measure of that glow of feeling for 
art and poetry which was so deeply ingrained in the life of 
the Athenian citizen. Moreover it was seen that these master- 
pieces of tragedy are not mere “scholastic accumulations of 
declammatory dialogue,” but that they are full of life and 
action—a human interest is there, which in some of its phases 
appeals to the spirit of all centuries, and awakens in spectators 
a new sense of the kinship of widely parted races. 

If one looks for the reasons in these latter days for such an 
increasing interest in the Athenian drama, we may say that it 
is in large measure due to the recent discoveries in the excava- 
tions of old Greek theatres. Many details heretofore vague and 
simply conjectural have now been ascertained with clearness 
and accuracy by laborious Greek students, and have lately been 
published in a form distinctly practical and theatrical. These 
supplement the previously existing vast amount of literary 
information regarding Greek life and thought. Added to these 
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advantages open to all, there was in the New Haven presenta- 
tion the free and cordial help of the Greek professors in Yale 
University. Their practical and scholarly advice, not only in 
private but in public lectures which were of permanent value, 
made this city a favorable field for an undertaking seemingly, 
at first, far too ambitious and of too gigantic proportions. 

Strangely enough, in these representations, as has been shown, 
it has fallen largely to women amateurs to reach a high degree 
of excellence in the portrayal of Greek character. The reasons 
are not far to seek. The cultured American woman of to-day, 
even if she is equipped with enough dramatic instinct to have 
tried her powers moderately, is not handicapped by stage man- 
nerisms. She has no fixed habits to unlearn. As a rule, she 
quickly and intelligently grasps the real meaning of the drama- 
tist. An occasional grasp of too much meaning can be sup- 
pressed by the master hand of her teacher, and this very wealth 
of feminine imagination, confirmed by judicious reading, serves 
to surround and imbue her with the spirit of the period she is 
to represent. She appreciates the versification of a good trans- 
lation; she has naturally, with more or less keenness, a feeling 
for rhythm, and a shrinking from rant or bombast, so repugnant 
to the sensitive and refined Greek ear. From her very ignor- 
ance of stage technique, she lends herself more readily to the 
dignity and repose, the statuesque style of the Attic drama, 
than would an actress trained in the picturesque, spirited, and 
impulsive modern school. 

It has been questioned how far extremes in facial expression 
are consistent with the calm and repose of the Greek tempera- 
ment. We read that the “Grecian conception of passion in 
tragedy is a breathing from the world of sculpture, the English 
a breathing from the world of painting.” As an instance, in 
the group of the Laocoon, the faces are comparatively un- 
moved, although suffering the extreme of bodily and mental 
torture. If it is desirable in these revivals of the antique that 
so close a following of national traits should become a principle, 
then in the New Haven performance of Antigone the tense 
and restrained anguish in the acting of Eurydice the Queen, 
which met so wonderfully the exigencies of her part, may be 
said to have fulfilled the marble ideal also. But this undercur- 
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rent of strong passion covered by a calm exterior demands un- 
usual qualities—qualities, it seems to us, whose exercise is rare- 
ly called for, and whose use would not be as a rule practicable 
or appreciated in the presence of a modern audience accustomed 
to look for excessive facial demonstration. 

Aside from frequent modern presentations of Antigone in 
Europeen cities—Munich, Stuttgart, Berlin, Amsterdam, and 
Edinburgh—it has been given twice in England within the last 
year, once by the students of Bradfield College in a disused 
chalk-pit near Reading ; and also it was, as is said, very poorly 
given by titled people in London—Lady Maidstone enacting 
the part of heroine. The seven times repeated presentation 
of this tragedy at Edinburgh in 1850 aroused great interest, 
and De Quincey has made it the theme of one of his most 
famous essays, in which he gives full play to his rare and 
delicate humor and also to his boundless admiration for the 
character of Antigone as interpreted by Helen Faucit. 

The plot of this beautiful dramatic poem of Antigone is 
so familiar to all of our readers as not to need outlining. 
It differs from other Greek tragedies in showing less distinctly 
the obsoleteness of Greek modes of life and thought. The 
clashing of the human tie with the claims ot State, the conflict 
in a woman’s heart of intense sisterly devotion with obedience 
to law, forms a theme of perennial and absorbing interest to 
all nations. Moulton in his Ancient Classical Drama mentions 
the rather noticeable allusion of Sophocles in this play to the 
prolonging of family ties and attachments beyond death, in 
the lines : 

‘* Longer lasts the time 
To enjoy the favor of the eternal dead, 
Than to please short-lived monarchs.” 
The swift appeal of Antigone’s lofty nature to all modern 
hearts is nowhere more nobly summed up than in De Quincey’s 
scriptural and inspired apostrophe : 

‘*Oh, holy heathen ! daughter of God before God was known, flower 
from Paradise after Paradise was closed, that, quitting all things for 
which flesh languishes, safety, honor, a palace, and a home, didst make 
of thyself a houseless pariah, lest the poor pariah king, thy outcast 


father, should want a hand to lead him in his darkness, or a voice to 
whisper comfort in his misery. Angel! that badst forever depart the 
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glories of thy own bridal day, lest he that had shared thy nursery in 
childhood should want the honors of a funeral! Idolatrous, yet Chris- 
tian lady, that, in a spirit of martyrdom, trodst alone the yawning 
billows of the grave, flying from earthly hopes, lest everlasting despair 
should settle upon the grave of thy brother.” 

In all these reproductions, the tendency to relieve the 
severity and austerity of the Greek drama is one to be care- 
fully guarded against. With the necessary modifying of the 
original dramatic surroundings, might easily come a too great 
yielding to the modern love of spectacular display, which 
would prove fatal to true Greek atmosphere. On the other 
hand, an unswerving rigidity of detail might crush out all 
spontaneity of action and produce only wooden results, as we 
have been told was the case some years ago in a representa- 
tion of the play which was given in the Imperial Opera House 
at Berlin. 

In this connection, one naturally considers a prominent 
feature of the last two presentations of Antigone in Boston and 
in New Haven. On both these occasions, the ordinary chorus 
of twelve Theban elders, whose office is chiefly to moralize in 
song, was enlivened by a supplementary chorus of maidens. 
This anachronism originated with Miss E. M. Dennie, of 
Boston, and although it met with sharp criticism last year in 
that city, and was regarded by the New Haven authorities as 
a somewhat impertinent tampering with Sophocles, it proved 
on both occasions a charming compromise to modern popular 
tastes. 

This chorus was however employed differently in the two 
instances. Mr. Franklin Sargent, of the New York Academy 
of Dramatic Art, who supervised the New Haven work, may 
be said to have secularized the maiden chorus. He chose to 
regard them rather as a band of visitors, and brought out the 
joyousness and buoyancy of the maidens, distinctly and pur- 
posely, on a lower key from the fervor of the Theban elders. 
The end justified his motive. Unthinking girls of any race or 
age, although not lacking in sympathy, would not naturally show 
the depth of feeling, inspiration, and fervor displayed by the 
elderly magnates of a great city. In addition to this subordi- 
nating of youth to mature years, their gaiety served to isolate 
and individualize the exalted and martyr-like position of .An- 
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tigone. A precedent for the behavior of this chorus might 
have been furnished in the visit of the band of Argive maidens 
to the heroine in Sophocles’ tragedy of the Electra, except 
that the whole attitude of the chorus differs in the respective 
plays. In the Flectra, the chorus gives its support and sym- 
pathy entirely to the heroine, while the one unsatisfying ele- 
ment in the Antigone is the half-hearted, wavering support of 
the heroine by the chorus, the absolute mockery of her at 
times, because of her so-called rebellion. Since, archeologi- 
cally viewed, the presence of the maidens at all is an intrusion, 
although a delightful one, any treatment of them is open to 
experiment and conjecture. Happily, it seems to us, in this 
case, their light heartedness and abandon proved a “silver 
lining to the cloud of woe.” 

De Quincey, in his critique, above referred to, complains of 
the depressing and unmitigated gloom of the chorus at Edin- 
borough. He begs for some illumination, a symbolic and 
mystical dance. He even puts forth the droll suggestion of an 
“unclassical tipple” for the woe-begone Scotch elders. After 
mistaking what should be the marble palace for Antigone’s 
boudoir, he returns to the chorus, and whimsically plans to 
better their afflicted condition, deprived of seats, dancing, and 
tobacco, and would gladly substitute Episcopal vestments and 
Romish albes for their lack of flowing drapery. One wishes 
that this quaint humorist with his high ideals might have 
“visited the glimpses of a New Haven moon” on the 3d of 
April, and seen the superb “setting of our Theban jewel.” 
He would have seen no curtain rise upon this perfect repro- 
duction in reduced scale of the classic scene. The white mar- 
ble palace of Thebes opening on the raised platform, the lower 
stage with its altar and curved white benches awaiting the 
stately processional, were all there to greet the audience, and 
give their silent, impressive forecast of the “tragedy ” which 
would soon 

** come sweeping by 
In sceptered pall.” 

This maliciously inclined critic would have reveled in the 
swayings, posturings, and gesturings of the inspired New Haven 
Theban elders, in their well nigh perfect reflection of the prin- 
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cipals upon the raised stage. One can fancy his pleasure in 
the golden opportunity of the Bacchic dance which marks if 
one may so say the life-saving station in the play, where the 
king after firing repeated “minute guns” of doom upon 
Antigone relents and yields to the subduing Seer. The course 
of events seems then to change. The maidens snatch their 
wreaths and branches from the altar, wave them aloft, and with 
the elders break out into the joyous ode, ‘“‘ Hear us, Iacchos,” 
full of life and hope. The bewildering effect is one moment 
of a labyrinth of flowers, glowing faces, and shimmering color, 
to be resolved the next into the very poetry of motion. 

During this dance, as indeed throughout the play, the specta- 
tors were impressed with the marvelous effects of drapery. The 
power of the himation—which is only a simple scarf six feet 
wide and double that length—to intensify the emotions of its 
wearer—grief, joy, anger, or despair—was shown by the Theban 
Elders in their sombre robes, worn with the ease of long habit. 
The flowing lines and folds of the white garb of Tiresias, 
the Seer, added indescribably to the dignity and majesty of 
that commanding and inflexible charseter. Haemon’s drapery 
went far to deepen and accentuate the final desperate impulse 
and abandon of that captivating Grecian youth. A certain 
witchery in the Messenger’s deftly worn himation spoke, now, 
the lithe fleet-footed runner of the plain, and again the woe 
and sorrow of her mission. 

To those who saw the play several times, the voices which 
most haunt the memory, as the days and weeks go by, are 
Antigone’s impassioned tones in her farewell to Thebes; the 
rich minor of the Coryphaeus, the leader of the Elders, as she 
heralded the actors; the voice of Haemon alive with the 
inextinguishable fire of youth; and the melting pathos of the 
Queen’s “ Oh tell it me.” 

Mendelssohn’s music, written expressly for Antigone many 
years ago, had been adapted to women’s voices by Mr. Lang 
of Boston to be sung in unison. This was partially rearranged 
by Mr. Max Dessauer, the New Haven musical director, and 
was sung in harmony by the New Haven chorus. We are 
told that it is unclassical, that it might be the “musie of 
the synagogues ”’—but, admirably sung as it was, it did not 
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fail to reinforce powerfully the sentiment in many striking 
passages. The Eros chorus is surely “the one sublime ascent 
(and once repeated) that rang to heaven; it might have entered 
into the music of Jubal’s lyre, or have glorified the timbrel of 
Miriam.” In the closing strains, the might of Destiny, that all 
controlling foree among the Greeks, is most vividly and 
solemnly represented. It is the last echo of awful retribution 
upon Creon’s cruelty and blind infatuation. As the slowly 
retreating elders and maidens with bent and hooded heads 
reiterate their weird and insistent refrain, “The strokes of 
injustice most justly rebound,” a final and completed doom 
closes in upon the fated house of Cadmos. 

The many elaborate reviews which immediately followed the 
New Haven performance of Antigone have made it super- 
fluous for us to single out the acting of individuals for com- 
ment, even if it were desirable to do so after the lapse of 
several weeks. Scarcely enough emphasis was given however 
in these reviews to the admirable finish and excellence in the 
acting of the minor parts. 

We are aware that home environment, and the inevitable 
swaying of the audience by personal preference, give powerful 
support to all dramatic effort whether of a high or low grade. 
We can scarcely claim for these actors that they have no need 
of the charity and immunity from criticism usually granted to 
amateurs, still it is true that in almost every case, the merging 
of personality in the general sweep of the tragedy gave an 
intense interest to the scene. The atmosphere, the charm and 
indefinable flavor of bygone centuries, not too broadly tinged 
with modern estheticism, was recognized and acknowledged 
by the enthusiasm and deepening acclamations of a brilliant 
audience gathered from many different parts of the country. 

Such reproductions of the antique as these of which we have 
spoken will doubtless be multiplied. One leads to another. 
Even now, suggested by the success of this last effort in New 
Haven, illustrations of the Iliad are being prepared with great 
completeness of detail by the principal and art teachers of the 
Free Academy at Norwich, Conn. 

It hardly needs to be stated that the work involved in any 
adequate interpretation of the ancient drama is enormous and 
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unceasing for months beforehand. At times the pleasure of it 
becomes a bondage and a “ troublous coil.” Each fresh under- 
taking demands original research, and more or less adaptation 
of tradition to surrounding circumstances ; but each experience 
brings its corresponding reward. If, the effect of these repro- 
ductions on spectators is so profound and far-reaching as it has 
proved, how much greater must be the enriching and uplifting 
effect on those who spend so long a time in the absorbing study 
of the noblest passages in a literature which is the acknowl- 
edged model for all that has followed in twenty centuries ¢ 
One who was concerned in the preparations for the New Haven 
Antigone was heard to say: “TI find now no situation in life 
to which some line of Antigone does not apply.” A genuine 
mental development can scarcely fail to result from a winter 
spent in such study of the habits and traditions of this wonder- 
ful Greek nation—“‘a race of artists, compared with whom,” it 
has been said, “all modern people are but a race of mechanics.” 
Mary DAGGETT. 
New Haven, May 12th, 1891. 








Our Little Firenicon. 


Articte IL—OUR LITTLE EIRENICON. 


Let it not be thought that because the battle is over between 
Dr. Briggs and his antagonists in the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church, our sprig of an olive-branch is too late for 
use. On the contrary, it is just in time. The battle is over, 
and it isa Bull Run victory and defeat; but the war has just 
begun. And an olive-branch that would have fallen to earth 
and been trampled by the contending hosts, if it had been 
brought into the thick of the fight, may not be unwelcome to 
the tired soldiers on either side, as they rest their “ wearied 
valor” and look forward to renewed conflicts on other fields. 

Nothing will help more to take the acrimony out of the con- 
troversy which now vexes the Presbyterian Church, than to 
scrutinize exactly the main question at issue, and define it with 
precision. Perhaps it may be found to be a question of less 
awful moment than in the heat of the struggle it appeared to 
be. The main question, lying back of the merely personal 
question whether Dr. Briggs should be “ Robinson professor,” 
is the question on the inerrancy of Sacred Scripture ; and as to 
this, the relative position of the two parties is by no means 
what it is generally believed to be. Carefully defined, it is 
this : 

The Princeton theologians of the present day hold that there 
once existed certain documents, the exact contents of which are 
not now discoverable, which were absolutely free from error of 
any kind whatever. . 

Professor Briggs says that he is not sure of it. 

This we believe to be the exact statement of the main ques- 
tion at issue. It has its importance, no doubt, from an archeo- 
logical point of view; but it is worth while to ask, now in this 
moment of caim after the storm, whether it is really the ques- 
tion “of a standing or falling church” which some have sup- 
posed it. 

Both parties are agreed that there is no existing edition or 
translation of the Scriptures, nor any manuscript copy of them 
in the original languages, of which absolute infallibility is to be 
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asserted. The defense by the Princeton divines of their favor- 
ite thesis of the absolute inerrancy of Holy Scripture is rested, 
in the last resort, on the absolute impossibility of determining 
exactly and beyond question what Holy Scripture originally 
was and what itmeant. For “the Church has asserted absolute 
infallibility only of the original autograph copies of the Serip- 
tures as they came from the hands of their inspired writers.” 
(Dr. A. A. Hodge, Outlines of Theology, Ed. 1878, p. 73.] 
Armed with this qualification, the ingenuous young Timothies 
under training at Princeton for the Holy War, are encouraged 
to plant themselves boldly on the doctrine of the infallibility of 
the Scriptures, and bid defiance to the armies of the aliens. In 
answer to profane allegations of “discrepancy” in the sacred 
text, they are instructed to hurl inté the teeth of the caviler the 
question, “‘ How do you know it was in the original autograph ¢” 
and demand the proof—which it is safe to say that no mortal 
can give; and if, after such a knock-down as this, the uncir- 
cumcised Philistine shall come staggering up to renew the fight, 
they must be ready and let him have the next right in the fore- 
head :—“ How do you know that that is what it means?’ “The 
difficulty of this will be apprehended when we estimate the in- 
herent obscurity of ancient narratives, unchronological and 
fragmentary, with a background and surroundings of almost 
unrelieved darkness. This condition of things * * * baffles 
all the ingenious efforts of the rationalist critic to demonstrate 
the ‘discrepancy.’” [Ibid., p. 76.] With these two precious 
principles, the undeterminable uncertainty of the “original 
autograph ” text, and the inscrutable obscurity of its meaning 
—these two smooth stones from the limpid depths of Dr. 
Hodge’s purling “Outlines of Theology ”—of what use the 
cumbrous armor of human learning which is fabricated at such 
cost at Union Seminary, or Yale, or Andover? We understand 
now why it is that Cclonel Ingersoll always fights shy of 
Princeton students, and at first sight of these valiant striplings 
flies howling from the field. 

It will be seen that we do not depreciate the importance of 
the doctrine of “inerrancy” as held at Princeton. Taken in 
connection with the two great and immutable principles of the 
impossibility of exactly knowing the original text, and the im- 
possibility of exactly understanding it if you did know it, it 
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constitutes an imposing and elegant-looking rampart of the 
faith. The question whether its guns are not swivels that 
might be aimed as readily at a doctrine as at a discrepancy, so 
endangering the precious tenets of limited atonement and un- 
conditional reprobation, we barely hint at, lest we might seem 
to disclose to the enemy the weak points in the towers and 
walls of Zion. 

Now to us, whose only advantage in studying the situation 
is the proverbial advantage which the looker-on has over the 
player, it does not seem impossible that, by concessions involv- 
ing no sacrifice of principle, a modus vivendi might be arrived 
at by which Dr. Briggs and his friends should abide peacefully 
in the same communion with Dr. Patton and Dr. Green. 

On the one hand, let the Princeton professors frankly 
recognize that Dr. Briggs, in common with a multitude of his 
fellow-Christians, is not wholly blameworthy for knowing less 
of certain unknown, extinct and hopelessly irrecoverable ancient 
autograph manuscripts than his Princeton brethren. It is not 
charged against him that he has been remiss in efforts to know 
all that he can about them ; nay, this is his offense, that he has 
been unduly assiduous, by critical studies, in exploring the 
streams of inspired Scripture to their fountain-heads. Prince- 
ton knows, not by evidence (for it is the boast of Princeton 
theology that the proposition cannot be proved by evidence) 
but by a certain transcendental a priori cognition or clair- 
voyance, that the manuscripts, which have been lost anywhere 
from 2000 to 3000 years, if they could be discovered (which, 
thank Heaven, they never can be, or they might play the very 
mischief with Dr. Hodge’s “ Outlines”) would be found to 
contain no discrepancy but what might be accounted for on 
the ground of their “inherent obscurity.” Now let it be 
borne in mind that this is a fact in its nature undiscoverable 
by the human intellect. It is hid from the wise and prudent, 
and known only to Princeton men. But Dr. Briggs did not 
graduate at Princeton, but at New York, and how was it 
possible for him to know? Far be it from us to suggest any 
such heresy as that obligation is commensurate with ability ; 
but even so stanch a Princeton man as the apostle Paul has 
pleaded ignorance in mitigation of judgment. Dear brethren, 
in the interest of peace, give this consideration its full weight. 
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On the other hand, could not Dr. Briggs and his colleagues 
be induced to desist from pursuing further those studies in 
textual and higher criticism which tend to dispel the salu- 
tary obscurity that rests upon the original Scriptures. The 
“dangerous tendency ” of the teachings in the exegetical 
department at Union Seminary has notoriously been, for years 
past, to throw light upon dark and doubtful things in the 
Scriptures. To fix with exactness the text of the confessedly 
fallible existing recension of the Scriptures, to trace with 
laborious “searching” the anterior documents, and come as 
near as possible to the original autographs, has been their aim. 
And in the most generous way they have been exculpated by 
their antagonists from any charge of evil intention. They really 
thought to do God service. But now that it is made clear to 
them, in this humble article, that the main reliance of the 
Princeton defenders of the faith is on the inscrutable uncer- 
tainty and obscurity of the Scriptures, and that studies which 
throw light on the dark places of Holy Writ, and settle the 
doubtful places, are sapping the walls of Zion, and pulling the 
corner stone out from under the foundation of the theology of 
a sister Seminary, will not the dear brethren at New York 
make the necessary sagrifizio dell’ intelletto, and instead of 
this restless searching of the Scriptures, devote themselves 
modestly, humbly and quietly to instructing in the late Dr. 
Hodge’s “‘ Outlines of Theology ?”’ 

We may be inopportune in attempting thus to apply this 
“'Weapon-salve for the Church’s Wounds.” But it cannot be 
useless to define the exact theological question at issue between 
the parties. Concerning any existing Bible, or any that has 
been known to exist for long ages before the Westminster 
Assembly, there is actually no point of principle in dispute. 
The debate is as to the quality of certain long-ago extinct 
manuscripts the exact contents and meaning of which are con- 
fessedly undiscoverable. 

Does it not seem to the calm looker-on from outside as if 
this was a somewhat small and unpractical question on which 
to have stirred up such a furious commotion ? 


Blessed are the peacemakers. 
LEONARD WOOLSEY BACON. 


Norwich, Conn. 






























Hedda Gabler. 


Artictrt III.—IBSEN’S LATEST WORK: “HEDDA 
GABLER.” 


Tue Ibsen drama, in its latest and most original form, con- 
sists of a series of conversations in a drawing-room heavy with 
lavender and roses. Gather up the threads of Hedda Gabler 
as they fall through two hundred and fifty pages of dialogue, 
and we may weave an unadorned story something like the 
following.—George Tesman and Ejlert Livborg are two stu- 
dents at the University of Christiania. History is their hobby, 
and as rivals they are working for a professorship. Tesman is 
dull, industrious, and absolutely blameless in his general con- 
duct ; Lévborg is a brilliant scholar, but like many a gay student 
is too often seen with the ‘vine leaf in his hat.’ Both frequent 
the house of an elderly general, attracted thither by the gen- 
eral’s fascinating daughter Hedda Gabler. Lévborg proposes 
to Hedda, and is rejected; growing more and more dissipated 
he retires into the country, where he becomes tutor to the 
children of a sheriff by name Elvsted. Tesman grubs away, 
collecting material for a History of the Industries of Brabant 
during the Middle Ages. A professorship at the University is 
vaguely promised him, and to prepare himself for it he plans 
the conventional European trip. On an evening as he is 
escorting Hedda home from a party, he tries hzs luck at pro- 
posing ; and is accepted on condition that he take Hedda abroad 
and purchase and furnish for her a certain pretty villa which 
she for the moment desires. At the opening of the first act, 
the young couple have just returned from a six months’ tour 
abroad; the husband loaded down with copies of priceless 
historic documents and the title of Doctor (this degree has 
been conferred upon him not on account of his skill in curing 
men of their diseases but because of his grand manner in 
rooting amid the rubbish of the past); the wife with so many 
boxes that, as she rides from the quay, there is no room in the 
carriage for George’s dear Aunt Juliana. In the meantime the 
villa has been purchased and furnished for their reception 
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through the kindness of Judge Brack, a middle aged bachelor 
anxious to form a ‘triple alliance’ with the young Doctor and 
the charming Hedda. 

It is three years since Livborg left Christiania; he has 
reformed. A schoolmate of Hedda’s five years ago went up 
into the country as governess in the family of Sheriff Elvsted, 
and soon married him. There is nothing in common in the 
tastes and ideals of this coarse and gruff old sheriff and his 
gentle, open-hearted bride. But in Lévborg the young wife 
finds a congenial nature; and as Platonic companions of the 
modern literary species, they compose in two parts The 
Progress of Civilzation. On the morning after reaching home 
Tesman learns that Lévborg is in town and has published a 
book which is the sensation of the hour. Ah, the professor- 
ship is not now so certain! But Loévborg visits his former 
rival and assures him there is no fear, for he will not disturb 
the happiness of the new household. A brief ¢éte-d-téte, and 
Hedda becomes absolute master of Lévborg’s character: she 
tempts him into drinking again; and sends him off to a lively 
bachelor party at Judge Brack’s, where he loses the manuscript 
of his unpublished sequel to The History of Civilization. 
Tesman picks it up in the street, gives it for safe keeping to 
Hedda, who sitting comfortably and alone by her drawing- 
room stove throws leaf after leaf into the fire until all is con- 
sumed. When Lévborg recovers from his debauch sufficiently 
to be aware that his precious papers are gone, he is in a wild 
despair and rushes to the Tesmans’ to tell Hedda of his loss. 
In the dizziness of returning consciousness he has resolved to 
commit suicide. Hedda hands him one of a pair of pistols and 
tells him to do it beantifully. A few hours later Ejlert Lév- 
borg shot through the abdomen lies dead in the boudoir of an 
opera singer. In his breast pocket is found a pistol which 
Judge Brack recognizes as one that Hedda playfully aimed at 
him on one of his early morning calls. When the wily Judge 
speaks to her of the pistol and insinuates that a ‘ three-cornered 
arrangement’ will easily keep him mum, she coolly raises to 
her temple the mate to Lévborg’s pistol and does it beautifully. 

What does the dramatist mean by this Hedda Gabler ? 
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Henrik Ibsen is more than a lttérateur : he is a philosopher, 

When twenty-five years ago he wrote Brand he had taken a 
deep draught of Kantian ethics: he had seen the nobility of a 
great philosopher’s attempt to lift conduct out of the senti- 
mental slush of mere inclination, but he was also beginning to 
see the appalling dualism in an ethical system that separated 
the realm of nature from the realm of law. Accordingly he 
lavished the rich steres of an intensely imaginative mind on an 
idyllic home by the blue fjord, a scene of love, devotion, and 
obedience; and then he pressed down upon his creation the 
cold, harsh hand of duty, and crushed it,—a tragedy of trenen- 
dous power. Hedda Gabler is written in an entirely different 
atmosphere. It reads as if it were a criticism of Schopenhauer 
through the artistic medium of the drama. In The World as 
Will and Idea, Schopenhauer opens his eloquent chapter on 
ethics by announcing that we are to look for no ‘ ought’ in his 
system, ‘for tis a word we use only when talking to children 
and nations in their childhood.’ A full-grown man of culture, 
what has he to do with threats! This full-grown man takes a 
wider view of things than.we commoners. He is on Mount 
Pisgah, from whose apex he sees right through phenomena into 
the core of things, and reports that all is struggle, hunger, and 
pain. He becomes indifferent to the whirl of life about him 
and invites us to become so too. ‘He looks back smiling and 
at rest on the delusions of this world which once moved and 
agonized his spirit, but which now stand before him as utterly 
indifferent to him, as the chess-men when the game is ended, 
or as, in the morning, the cast-off masquerading dress which 
worried and disquieted us in a night of carnival.’ ‘ Life swings 
like a pendulum backwards and forwards between pain and 
ennui, —pain in aspiring, ennui in attaining. 

Amid the egotism, indifferentism, and ennui, that the philo- 
sophie eloquence of Schopenhauer has made the fashion of the 
day, Hedda grew to womanhood. Her pallid face, her steel- 
gray eyes with their cold, open expression of serenity, need no 
interpreter. On the night when she and Tesman stroll by ‘the 
pretty villa,’ she has danced the whole round of pleasures of a 
university town, and is giving way to the weight of an oppres- 
sive languor. She accepts a proposal of marriage simply 
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because it offers her something new,—a beautiful home in which 
she may shine as the star of the north, liveried servants, and 
riding horses. When sure of these luxuries, they become 
nothing. She must accompany George on his southern trip. 
This is a sorry affair, for she is frightfully bored by his ever- 
lasting talk about the history of the industries of the middle 
ages. They return to Christiania; the coveted villa is really 
hers. But: ‘The girl has left the baleony door open and there 
is a perfect flood of sunshine in here.’ ‘The foliage is so 
yellow and so withered.’ ‘How ugly and out of place my old 
piano looks here; we must put it into the back parlor and get 
another.’ ‘Ugh! these rooms smell of dead flowers like a ball- 
room the day after the dance.’ ‘Oh! how awfully bored I 
shall be here.’ 

In her search for the new that she may break the spell of 
this ennui, she feels a momentary desire to hold in her grasp 
the fate of a human soul. No sooner the desire than the 
demoniac determination. George she has never got possession 
of ; he cannot be transformed from a dull historian into a states- 
man, and, if he could, ’twould hardly be worth while to try 
one’s hand at so insignificant a fellow. Ejlert Lévborg is of 
different material; on his shoulder the enchanting devil lays 
her scorching hand, pats him into debauchery, and pushes him 
on to death. But unwittingly Hedda is becéming entangled in 
meshes of her own weaving. She is enceinte; she is married 
to George Tesman, and must associate with his disagreeable 
friends; the professorship is slipping away; the new piano 
can’t be thought of for a long time, and servants and riding 
horses are really out of the question. Life may become a very 
serious trifle to this dainty piece of egotism; a little cold and 
hunger and pain may enter this villa. Worse than all, playing 
with souls is a very hazardous game, and Hedda has unexpect- 
edly found more than a match in Judge Brack. 

With Ibsen suicide is the only solution to the situation here 
presented. That his heroine should, after a well-known English 
type, repent and fall into the loving arms of a forgiving husband 
would be sheer sentimentalism; that she should yield to a 
‘triple alliance’—an easy and satisfactory déndument to a 
French realist—would not be in accord with Norwegian rever- 
VOL. XIX. 2 
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ence for chastity. In Ibsen’s way of looking at character there 
is a kind of fatalism. If he recognizes any law of duty, it is 
that one must at all times be true to himself whatever the con- 
sequences may be. Thus Brand fights on to the end, holding 
to his maxim ‘ All or nothing.’ Thus Nora coolly leaves her 
husband and children because the preservation of her individu- 
ality demands such a course. For Hedda to become mother 
to a child of the man that she despises is impossible; and a 
cavalier coming up the back way while her husband is out she 
can never endure. Hedda Gabler she will be in spite of the 


George Tesmans and Judge Bracks. 
WiBur L. Cross. 
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ArticLe IV.—THANGBRAND, THE APOSTLE OF CHRIS- 
TIANITY TO ICELAND, IN THE “TALES OF A WAY- 


SIDE INN.” 


In that charming series of stories in verse, the “Tales of a 
Wayside Inn,” Longfellow not only epitomizes his poetical 
predilections, both in the choice of a subject and its manner of 
treatment, but amply justifies, viewed from the standpoint of 
this work alone, his title, among the poets of America, of the 
first of raconteurs. The original first part of the poem, after- 
ward called the “ First Day,” was published in 1863. Apart 
from its continuations, the “Second” and the “ Third Day,” 
which appeared in 1872 and 1874, respectively, it accordingly 
antedates in order of production but one other extended work, 
the translation of Dante ; and while it by no means represents 
the poet at his best or greatest, it does come from a period 
when he had arrived at the fullness of literary maturity. 
“Evangeline,” “the Golden Legend,” “Hiawatha” and the 
rest had preceded it, but verse as good and firm in poetic qual- 
ity as any was yet to follow, in the number of years of activity 
that still remained. 

It was the Canterbury Tales, without a doubt, that prima- 
rily suggested such a connected cycle of narratives in verse as 
we have in the poem here in question. The similarity is more 
closely carried out by making an inn in each case the pretext 
of origin; only instead of the motley procession of pilgrims on 
their way from the “Tabard” at Southwark, as in Chaucer, 
the later poet under a similar exigency for a contemporaneous 
environment, makes himself one of a group of friends about 
the blazing fire at the old colonial inn in Sudbury, where the 
tales are told naturally in rotation. A time and place could 
scarcely have been chosen with more admirable artistic skill; 
the environment, indeed, is almost a case of natural selection. 
In an estimate of the work as a whole the assumption of this 
fire-side origin of the stories must plainly be taken into consid- 
eration. Although some of them are tales of passion, the 
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stories are dispassionately told, as befitted Longfellow’s poetic 
personality. A glow of the fire is over them all that softens 
and renders introspective what, under other circumstances of 
narration, might easily have become from their inherent char- 
acteristics either tragic or epic. Like Chaucer’s, Longfellow’s 
| narratives are introduced by a prelude in which beside the time 
and place of narration is also described the personality of the 
| narrators. In both poems it is not only an indispensable, but 
1 a most intrinsically valuable part of the work asa whole. In 
i} Longfellow, it could scarcely have been better done; and the 
| effectiveness of the work is incaleulably enhanced by it and the 
4 running commentary, incidentally proceeding from it, with 
which the tales are joined together. 

Of the people gathered about the blazing logs in the parlor 
of the inn the personality of the Musician, whose prototype, it 
is well known, was Ole Bull, is the most strongly and strikingly 
portayed, as he stands playing his violin in the flickering light 
of the fire. To him, too, is given the longest of the tales, 

which, as is befitting his nationality, is one of those old histor- 
I ical narratives that only in the North have come down to us 
with such circumstantiality of detail, the Norse “ Saga of King 
i Olaf.” It is the purpose here to select mainly a single episode 
of the long Saga for comment, but an incidental characteriza- 
tion of the whole may not be entirely out of place. 

The Saga of King Olaf, the first Christian King of Norway, 
is a drama splendid in its potentialities for literary use. Its 
hero, King Olaf Tryggvason, is by all odds the most dramatic 
figure in the whole history of the Scandinavian North, and 
where authentic history ends legend has conveniently attached 
| itself to enhance his picture and complete it. There are the 
| additional advantages that the motive of action is throughout 
| of surpassing interest, and the place and time are the warlike 
North at the most stirring period of its history. Longfellow 
beyond a doubt abundantly realized the dramatic capabilities 
of the story of Olaf, as his use of his material and its arrange- 
ment shows. The source, and without a doubt the only source, 
of his material is that described in the short interlude to the 
“Saga of King Olaf” : 
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‘‘There is,” said he, ‘‘a wondrous book 
Of legends in the old Norse tongue, 
Of the dead kings of Norroway,— 


* * * * * * 


Heimskringla is the volume called ; 
And he who looks may find therein 
The story that I now begin.” 


The poet furthermore, as is clearly borne out by a not infre- 
quent identity of expression, used the English translation of 
Laing (London, 1844). He follows his original in the main: 
closely in the development of the story; and while he fre- 
quently amplifies, as in the episode of Gudrun, the conversion 
of Halfred the Scald, the episode of Queen Thyra and the 
Angelica Stalks and in not a few other places, he as frequently 
carefully excludes adventitious material. To increase, how- 
ever, the dramatic coherence of the whole, he has, on the other 
hand, found it necessary to motive, in several instances, the 
actions of the persons of the drama and in this way has made 
the material much more his own than would at first sight 
appear. He has, in this manner, at the very outset furnished 
a legitimate dramatic motive for the whole action that the 
original in the Heimskringla knows nothing of. The “Chal- 
lenge of Thor” with which the “Saga” begins is, namely, 
wholly Longfellow’s own conception; but Olaf’s acceptance of 
such a direct challenge definitely motives his entire militant 
attitude toward the old religion that he strove so zealously to 
supplant with the new doctrine of Christ, and adds infinitely to 
the interest in the outcome of the action. In the same way the 
final poem, the “ Nun of Nidaros,” finds no justification in the 
Heimskringla. While some such ending is made a dramatic 
necessity by the “Challenge of Thor” at the beginning, this 
particular solution of the difficulty is, however, not altogether 
happily conceived. It is not at all apparent from the poem who 
this Astrid the Abbess is who thus kneels “in the convent of 
Drontheim.” The only Astrid previously mentioned is the 
mother of Olaf who is called up retrospectively in the second 
poem of the cycle, “ King Olaf’s Return,” and is afterward left 
entirely out of the story, in which she indeed, subsequently 
plays scarcely any part in the original. The whole is a bit of 
poetical license. In the Heimskringla itself there are no less 
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than four other women by the name of Astrid. There is, how- 
ever, no possibility that any one of them was an abbess at 
Drontheim, since cloister life was unknown in Norway until 
the 12th century and the nuns’ cloister at Bakki, near Nidaros, 
was not in existence until a good hundred years after Olaf’s 
death. 

With the exceptions that have been noted Longfellow else 
characteristically keeps close to the letter of the original prose 
Saga of the Heimskringla, nor does he allow himself, save in 
one single instance, to be led away by episode not definitely 
connected with the direct development of the story of Olaf’s 
career. From a critical point of view it is unfortunate that 
he succumbed in this case to the temptation offered by a pictur- 
esque figure, for a false tone has thereby carelessly been struck 
that disturbs the harmony of the whole. The ninth poem of 
the “ Tales,” namely, that on “Thangbrand the Priest,” while 
it not unpicturesquely recounts a picturesque episode of Olaf’s 
reign, gives it, as a whole, on lines entirely incorrect and utterly 
without the warrant of any material justification whatever. 
Thangbrand as the poet has painted him is a ridiculous figure 
who, consistent, it is true, with good old precedent elsewhere, 
furnishes the bit of comedy to the otherwise serious drama. 
According to Longfellow the priest is a swearing, swaggering 
brawler, usually to be found in the alehouse where he, finally, 
in a fury of passion at having been drawn in caricature on the 
wall, slays his men with a moral reflection on his lips upon the 
transitoriness of human life, and then, in fear for the integrity 
of his neck, goes back to Norway, to Olaf, with bended head 
and the report that there is “ little hope” of the Icelanders. 

The passages in the Heimskringla that furnished Longfellow 
with his entire material for the poem of “Thangbrand the 
Priest” are chapters LXXX and XOI which in Mr. Laing’s 
translation, in so far as they bear upon the ground covered by 
the poet, are in full as follows : 

LXXX. “When King Olaf Tryggvesson had been two 
years king of Norway, there was a Saxon priest in his house 
who was called Thangbrand, a passionate, ungovernable man, 
and a great manslayer; but he was a good scholar, and a clever 
man. The king would not have him in his house on account 
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of his misdeeds; but gave him the errand to go to Iceland, and 
bring that land to the Christian faith. The king gave him a 
merchant vessel; and, as far as we know of this voyage of his, 
he landed first in Iceland at Ostfiord, in the southern Alfta- 
fiord, and passed the winter in the house of Hall of the Side. 
Thangbrand proclaimed Christianity in Iceland, and on his 
persuasion Hall and all his house-people, and many other chiefs, 
allowed themselves to be baptized ; but there were many more 
who spoke against it. Thorvald Veile and Veterlid the Scald 
composed a satire about Thangbrand ; but he killed them both 
outright. Thangbrand was two years in Iceland, and was the 
death of three men before he left it.” 

XCI. “The same harvest Thangbrand the priest came back 
from Iceland to King Olaf and told the ill success of his jour- 
ney ; namely, that the Icelanders had made lampoons about him ; 
and that some even sought to kill him, and there was little hope 
of that country ever being made Christian.” 

The Heimskringla portrait of this rather strange apostle of | 
Christianity in accordance with the foregoing extracts, literally 
all there is of the episode in Snorri’s work excepting the 
remainder of Chapter XCI, elsewhere cited, is a strongly 
colored one. There is every reason to suppose, too, that it is, 
on the whole, an authentic one. If it errs at all, it may be 
supposed, considering its Icelandic origin, not to have con- 
sciously mollified a single fact or feature. Its outlines, how- 
ever, are none the less confined to bare statements that unless 
other sources of information are at hand leave much to impu- 
tation. Longfellow’s use of his material shows this fact con- 
clusively enough. That the poet’s picture of the priest should 
be in part fanciful is wholly, too, in the nature of his preroga- 
tive. It is safe to assume, however, that had he known of the 
other references, many of them extended, to Thangbrand and 
his mission contained in the Sagas, even though he had done 
him good and sufficient justice he would scarcely have made 
him out the ale-house sot and brawling knave that trustworthy 
history gives us every reason to infer he assuredly was not. 

The Heimskringla is by no means the only or even the prin- 
cipal source of our information concerning Thangbrand and 
his mission. There are more or less detailed accounts in several 
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other Sagas and histories: in the “Great Olaf Tryggvason’s 
Saga,” so-called ; in the life of King Olaf Tryggvason by the 
monk Odd Snorrason; in the “ Njals Saga;” the “ Kristni 
Saga ;” the “Laxdela Saga;” the “Landnamabok,” or “ Book 
of Settlements,” and the “ Islendingabok,” or “ Book of the 
Icelanders.” In the “ Njals Saga,” or, as Dasent calls it in his 
admirable translation, the “Story of Burnt Njal,” (Edinburgh, 
1861), and in the “Great Olaf Tryggvason’s Saga,” that has 
never yet been translated into English, the detail is notably : 
more circumstantial and the story more complete. 

Thangbrand’s early history, before he came to Norway, as 

related in the Sagas is apparently more or less legendary, since 

its name and incidents but imperfectly coincide with records of 

known authenticity. According to the “Great Olaf Tryggva- 

son’s Saga,”’* he was the son of Wilibald, a Count of Bremen. 

With Albert, Bishop of Bremen, by whom he had received a 
clerical education, he visited Hugbert, Bishop of Canterbury, 

and received from him, in recognition of his knightly-eccle- 
siastical character, a shield upon which was a picture of the 
crucifixion. On his return to Germany, Olaf, who was there, 
saw the painted shield and asked the meaning of the device. 
He desired to purchase it; Thangbrand, however, like a good 
courtier, gave it to him, but accepted, in the form of a present 
from Olaf, its money value. With the money received for the 
shield Thangbrand bought an Irish slave girl who was subse- 
quently claimed by a certain Danish hostage of the emperor, 
Otto III. The Dane challenged Thangbrand to decide the 
ownership by single combat, when Thangbrand promptly slew 
him, but was obliged, in consequence, to flee the empire. He 
thereupon betook himself to England, to Olaf, who in the 
meantime had become a convert to the Christian faith. He 
was gladly received by Olaf and made with due ceremony his 
court chaplin. 

With Thangbrand’s entrance into the service of Olaf, it is 

quite safe to assume that his authentic history begins; so 
much, however, is apparent from the authorities cited and from 
others that he was of foreign and probably of German origin.t 

* Chap. 74: 81. 

+The Norwegian monk Theodoric, 1185, makes him of Flemish 
origin. 
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When Olaf came to the throne of Norway, in 995, he set about 
the active proselytism of the Norsemen to Christianity, in 
which he was actively assisted by his chaplain, who was well 
fitted for service in the Church militant. To him as priest was 
entrusted the first church built by Olaf in Norway, at Mostr. 
Thangbrand’s administration of his ecclesiastical charge was, 
however, muc!. too secular to be either popular or lasting. He 
lived more like a prince than a priest, and when Olaf’s founda- 
tion soon proved inadequate and voluntary contributions in 
sufficient quantity were not readily forthcoming, he set out at 
the head of his men “to harry and plunder” the neighboring 
heathen. Olaf, in the meantime, in accordance with the teach- 
ings of the new religion had forbidden such acts of piracy 
throughout the kingdom, and when he heard of these high- 
handed measures on the part of the priest promptly summoned 
him to Throndhjem to explain his action. “Thou goest out 
a-roving like heathen Vikings,” says the king, “and feedest 
thyself and others by plunder and robbery. Thou! a priest, 
who ought to serve God alone, know, therefore, that thou shalt 
lose all my favor and leave my realm.”* 

Thangbrand evidently had no desire to be thus summarily 
banished from Norway, and with apparent sincerity promptly 
acknowledged his fault and contritely begged for a continuance 
of Olaf’s favor, on the condition that he would do whatever 
the king required of him. Olaf, who had recently had his 
attention called, by the return of a missionary from an unsuc- 
cessful mission to the Norsemen in Iceland, to the condition of 
affairs there, accordingly takes him at his word and modifies 
his sentence to an assignment to undertake the Christianiza- 
tion of the island. “If thou,” he says, dost consider my friend- 
ship of value, then shalt thou go out to Iceland and turn all 
people there, by the grace of God, to the right belief. If thou 
dost, now, bring this to pass, then shalt thou hope to have from 
me such honor and preferment as before, or even more.” The 
priest is described in this connection in the “ Great Olaf Trygg- 
vason’s Saga,”+ as follows: “Thangbrand was a man large in 
stature and great in strength; skillful in speech and a good 
scholar (clerk); brave and dauntless in all manly prowess 


*Chap. CLXXXVIII. +Chap. CLXXXVIII. 
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although he was a priest; not ill-natured, but hard and stub- 
born both in words and works, if he became angry.” It is 
quite a different personality from the Thangbrand of the poem. 
Thangbrand’s mission, as has been indicated, was not the 
first attempt to Christianize the Icelanders. The German mis- 
sionary bishop Fridrich with Thorwald Kodranson, an Ice- 
lander, had already preached Christianity in Iceland during 
the years 981 to 986. A second mission had then been under- 
taken by the Icelander Stefnir Thorgilsson, who was sent out 
by Olaf in 996, but who returned the following summer, hav- 
ing been ill received and finally banished the island for his 
heresies. The cause of Christianity had thus far made but 
little outward progress in Iceland, but it would be unfair to 
suppose that it had gained no foothold whatsoever. There 
were, in various parts of the island, not a few men of influence 
who had already quietly espoused it, and many more were 
prepared to accept it openly, under conditions of less violent 
opposition on the part of the heathen majority. The persistent 
attempts to introduce the new religion had resulted in making 
it the burning question of the time, and had finally develop- 
ed such virulent hostility that to proselytize it meant not 
only antagonism, but personal violence. It had recently been 
made, besides, the subject of national legislation. The Althing, 
namely, the very summer of Stefnir’s arrival in Iceland, as a 
result of his attitude had enacted that “every man who blas- 
phemed the gods, or who showed them indignity or dishonor, 
should be thereby guilty and outlawed.” If this was the atti- 
tude of the Icelanders toward the introduction of the new 
religion, Olaf’s position was none the less determined. While 
Stefnir was still in Iceland, the king had tried in vain to 
induce another Icelander, Kjartan Olafsson, to undertake the 
dangerous errand and “to compel the people there (in Iceland), 
to accept Christianity, either with force or with argument.” 
This, then, was the state of affairs when Thangbrand accep- 
ted Olaf’s conditions, and provided by the king with a gener- 
ous equipment set out for the Christianization of Iceland. His 
career as a missionary can without difficulty be surmised. It 
was above all things characterized by a militant energy that 
absolutely refused, during the two years of his stay, to be for 
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a moment daunted ; the bare sword played fully as important 
a part as the erucifix, and when he went back to Olaf with his 
news of ill success, he left the whole matter in a condition 
apparently much worse than before. The picture given us by 
Longfellow, based on the Heimskringla, of Thangbrand in 
Iceland is, however, unjustifiably black, since much of the 
priest’s apparently high-handed violence was, after all, but the 
result of his choice of the alternative to slay or to be slain; and 
there is no record whatever in the Sagas of any deed of violence 
in which he took an unprovoked initiative. 

Thangbrand and his men arrived in Iceland in the autumn of 
997. The most important of his followers was an Icelander, 
Gudleif Arason, whom the “ Njals Saga” calls “a great man- 
slayer, and one of the strongest of men, and hardy and forward 
in everything.” They found, for the succeeding winter, a hos- 
pitable reception with Hall of the Side, a chieftain in the east, 
who with his household became Thangbrand’s first converts. 
The conversation between the priest and the Icelander that led 
to this result, and that well illustrates the attitude assumed 
under favorable conditions, is given at length in the “Great 
Olaf Tryggvason’s Saga,” but is unfortunately too long for 
reproduction. The following spring, Thangbrand accompanied 
by Hall set out to preach the new faith in the south of the 
island. The “Njals Saga” in its own words best tells the 
story of their misadventures. “When they came west across 
Lonsheath to Staffell, there they found a man dwelling named 
Thorkell. He spoke most against the faith, and challenged 
Thangbrand to single combat. Then Thangbrand bore a 
erucifix before his shield, and the end of their combat was 
that Thangbrand won the day and slew Thorkell.* Not a few 
converts, however, were made as they went from farm to farm ; 
the Saga names in succession Hildir and his household, Kol 
Thorsteinson and all his house, and Flosi of Swinefell. 

“By that time,” continues the Saga, “the story of their 
journey was spread far and wide. There was a man named 
Sorcerer-Hedinn who dwelt in Carlindale. There heathen 
men made a bargain with him that he should put Thangbrand 
to death with all his company. He fared upon Arnstacks- 


* Chap. XCVII. 
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heath, and there made a great sacrifice when Thangbrand was 
riding from the east . . . . Gudleif now searches for Sorcerer- 
Hedinn and finds him on the heath, and chases him into 
Carlindale, and got within spearshot of him, and shoots a 
spear at him and through him.”* Ingjald Thorsteinsson was 
the next convert. “Thence ” says the Saga, again, “ they fared 
to the Fleetlithe and preached the faith there. There Veterlid 
the Skald, and Ari his son, spoke most against the faith, and 
for that they slew Veterlid.”+ The old chieftain Njal and his 
household were the next to accept the new belief. “Thence” 
says the Saga, again, “ Thangbrand fared to Grimsness ; there 
Thorvald the Scurvy [Veile] gathered a band against him 
and sent word to Wolf Uggason, that he must fare against 
Thangbrand and slay him.”{ A strophe made by Thorvald 
at this time on Thangbrand and one of those referred to, but 
not quoted, in the Heimskringla, is given in the “ Njals 
Saga.”§ It is, in Dasent’s translation, as follows : 
‘*To the wolf in Woden’s harness, 

Uggi’s worthy warlike son, 

I, steel’s swinger dearly loving, 

This my simple bidding send : 

That the wolf of Gods|| he chaseth,— 

Man who snaps at chink of gold— 


Wolf who base our Gods blasphemeth ; 
I the other wolf] will crush.” 


The outcome of this episode was that Thangbrand and Gudleif 
riding out of Hawkdale were met by a man who brought the 
news of the presence, at Hestbeck, of Thorvald and his band. 
“* We shall not the less for all that ride to meet him,’ says 
Gudleif, and then they turned down to Hestbeck. Thorvald 
was then come across the brook, and Gudleif said to Thang- 
brand, ‘Here is now Thorvald; let us rush on him now.’ 
Thangbrand shot a spear through Thorvald, but Gudleif smote 
him on the shoulder and hewed his arm off, and that was his 
death.” ** 

Longfellow writes in the poem: 

* Chap. XCVIII. + Chap. XCVIII. ¢ Chap. XCIII. 


§ Chap. XCVIII. | Outlaw from Walhalla. 
7 Gudleif. ** Chap. XCVIII. 
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‘To the alehouse where he sat, 
Came the Scalds and Saga-men : 
Is it to be wondered at, 
That they quarrelled now and then, 
When o’er his beer 
Began to leer : 
Drunken Thangbrand, Olaf’s Priest ?” 


Thangbrand’s next converts were Hjalti Skeggason, and 
Gizur the White, with whom, after various vicissitudes of for- 
tune at the Althing [where it was difficult to protect him from 
the vengeance of Thorvald’s kinsmen and where he was for- 
mally outlawed], and then in different parts of the island, the 
priest spent the following winter. Gest Oddleifsson, who lived 
in the west, was next converted. It was Thangbrand’s inten- 
" tion to go still further west, but Gest dissuaded him. 

It is evident from his conversation with Gest, recorded in 
the “Njals Saga,” that he is becoming discouraged at the 
lack of success that has attended his errand to Iceland. He 
complained that “it was very up-hill work.” “Still thou hast 
done most of the work,” says Gest, ‘‘ though it may be fated 
that others shall make Christianity law ; but it is here as the 
saying runs, ‘No tree falls at the first stroke.’”* The priest 
afterward went to the south and thence to the east, where he 
soon after embarked for Norway on the same ship, the “ Iron- 
Basket,” that had brought him out two years before. 

Such, in its main features, is the account of Thangbrand’s 
mission as it is contained in the Sagas, which, although they 
do not always exactly coincide in detail, do, nevertheless, agree 
both in the essential sequence of events and above all in their 
ultimate valuation of the attitude assumed by the missionary 
toward the more than recalcitrant Icelanders. In the descrip- 
tion here given of Thangbrand’s missionary journeys through 
the land the names of the principal converts to Christianity are 
carefully cited in their proper connection with the account, as 
detailed as possible, of the deeds of active hostility elsewhere 
evoked. It is quite possible from such a record to form an 
estimate of the priest much more complete than may be gained 
from the meagre statements of the Heimskringla, and one 
immeasurably more correct than the inferential personality of 


* Chap. XCIX. 
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the poem. The real Thangbrand, then, is first and last not at 
all as Longfellow has imagined him: his motives of action 
have been misconstrued and his entire environment has been 
misunderstood. His whole individuality in all its bearings is 
different from its imaginative presentment, which, worse than 
all the rest, has unjustly degraded him. It will of course be 
readily admitted that Thangbrand was, in many ways, the 
unworthy instrument of a worthy cause. There is, however 
after all, but very little difference appreciable between the atti. 
tude assumed by Thangbrand in Iceland and that of his royal 
master, Olaf, at home in Norway. If he was of sterner stuff 
than that of which martyrs were elsewhere made in the propa- 
gation of the new religion of peace, his violence is none the less 
a characteristic that he has in common with his contemporaries ; 
a manifestation, that is, of the Zedtgeist that is apparent 
throughout the whole Saga of King Olaf as it is found both in 
the poem and in its prototype in the Heimskringla. In the 
measure of his time, the militant priest was no doubt high- 
handed and impetuous, but he was among a stubborn people 
who were determined, on their part, to prevent the introduction 
of Christianity and who hesitated at nothing to accomplish this 
result. He was not such an apostle as we like to imagine, but 
in his missionary efforts in Iceland he was apparently wholly 
sincere, and would have preached his gospel peacefully, had he 
been met with a more peaceful opposition. 

The sequel of Thangbrand’s mission is best told in the very 
words of the remainder of Chapter XCI of the Heimskringla, 
the beginning of which was given above: “King Olaf was 
so enraged [at this] that he ordered all the Icelanders to be 
assembled by sound of horn, and was going to kill all who were 
in the town; but Kjartan, Gizur, and Hjalti, with the other 
Icelanders who had become Christians, went to him and said, 
‘King thou must not fall from thy word,—that however much 
any man may irritate thee, thou wilt forgive him if he turn 
from heathenism and become Christian. All the Icelanders here 
are willing to be baptized; and through them we may find 
means to bring Christianity into Iceland: for there are many 
amongst them, sons of considerable people in Iceland, whose 
friends can advance the cause; but the priest Thangbrand pro- 
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ceeded there, as he did here in the court, with violence and man- 
slaughter, and such conduct the people there would not submit 
to” The King hearkened to these remonstrances ; and all the 
Iceland men who were there were baptized.” 

Thangbrand’s mission, though it had seemed to him, on his 
return to Norway, to have signally failed in its desired result, 
had been, nevertheless, far from fruitless, since it had, through 
this action of Olaf, definitely paved the way for an energetic 
propaganda on the part of the Icelanders themselves. Gizur 
and Hjalti, as soon as possible after the events recorded, set out 
for Iceland, where the matter was brought before the Althing, 
in the summer of the year 1,000, with such success that Chris- 
tianity was then and there legally proclaimed to be henceforth 
the religion of the land. 

Nothing is told in the Sagas of Thangbrand’s subsequent 
fate. Olaf himself was slain at Svold this very year of the 
formal Christianization of Iceland ; but whether the priest 
lived to receive other benefices, or died with his sword in his 
hand, no yet discovered chronicle of the time has seen fit to 
make a record. 


Wm. H. CARPENTER. 
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ArticLe V.—DR. LADD’S INTRODUCTION TO PHI- 
LOSOPHY. 


Introduction to Philosophy. An Inquiry after a Rational 
System of Scientific Principles in their Relation to Ulti- 
mate Reality. By Grorer Trumeutt Lapp, Professor of 
Philosophy in Yale University. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1890. 


Tue readers whom Dr. Ladd hopes by this work “ to intro- 
duce to the study of philosophy,” will doubtless appreciate the 
truth of Lotze’s words that “ Philosophy is a strenuous effort 
of mind;” but to those students who will gird themselves for 
this “strenuous effort” and patiently follow Dr. Ladd, we are 
confident this book will prove to be what its author hopes, 
a “wade mecum for reflection.” 

Dr. Ladd is not apparently of those who think philosophy 
can be safely popularized; his writings are not for leisure 
hours, or for those who desire an easy or a merely pleasant 
“solution of those riddles of our existence” which constitutes 
the business of philosophy; but to those minds to whom phi- 
losophy is the work of serious hours Dr. Ladd has much to say 
and great assistance to offer in these pages. However one 
may be disposed to criticise the plan he has seen fit to adopt, 
or the method he pursues in his treatment of philosophy, 
and however one may dissent from particular positions taken 
by the author, everyone we are confident will be impressed by 
the profound comprehension of philosophical problems, the 
extensive learning and the truly scientific spirit which mark all 
of Dr. Ladd’s published work. 

It is not our purpose to follow critically the author through 
these four hundred pages of compact thought, all at a high 
level, but we wish to exhibit such portions of his treatment of 
his subject as shall afford a basis for an intelligent and just 
estimate of the work. 
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The Book consists of fourteen chapters which treat succes- 
sively of the nature and problem of philosophy, the distinctive 
method and spirit of philosophy, the special problems that 
are comprehended in it; and lastly, the form of philosophy 
towards which its special tendencies and schools are pointing. 

To begin with the initial inquiry “ What is Philosophy” ? 
what is its nature and what is its peculiar problem? We can- 
not in answer to this fundamental question simply appeal to 
the history of philosophy, partly because the history of 
philosophy shows no uniformity of judgment respecting the 
nature of philosophy or its distinctive problems. “The writers 
of philosophical masterpieces have by no means been at agree- 
ment on this point ;” but we cannot determine the nature of 
philosophy in this way, partly because the conception of phi- 
losophy is itself a forming one, “that like the conception of 
science implies a living historical development.” The method 
therefore to be followed must unite a historical inquiry and a 
free critical exercise of judgment. “We must consult the 
history of philosophy to learn the views of its great teachers, 
but we must maintain the freedom of criticism in our consulta- 
tion of history.” 

This method is thus applied in two ways; the term phi- 
losophy is first traced through its history with a view to ascer- 
tain what are the important and permanent factors in the 
conceptions of philosophy thus afforded; then follows a more 
detailed examination and criticism of the principal forms of 
definition of philosophy current in the modern era, “with a 
view to obtaining those factors which are to be combined in a 
synthetic Conception of Philosophy.” It is the four main con- 
ceptions of philosophy that have been held since Kant which 
afford the constructive elements of the author’s conception of 
philosophy. Each one of these definitions contains some essen- 
tial truth, but each one “is inclined to place its own peculiar and 
exclusive emphasis upon some one or two only of the factors 
necessary to the true and complete conception of philosophy.” 
Thus the conception which makes the essence of philosophy 
consist “in some special and profound knowledge of the 
really-existent””—which we may call the ontological concep- 


tion, while it does hold fast one of the distinctive problems of 
VOL, XIX. 3 
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philosophy, tends to neglect “certain important particulars 
which are most emphasized by some one of the other three 
classes of definitions,” with the additional defect, that it sepa- 
rates philosophy from particular sciences and thereby fails to 
take account of “the important work of reason with itself and 
the resulting progress of rational self-knowledge.” 

If, again, we take the definition that distinguishes the criti- 
cal philosophy of Kant and his consistent followers, the 
definition that identifies philosophy with the science of rational 
knowledge, we have in such a conception factors that cannot 
be safely overlooked in any treatment of philosophy ; but the 
chief defect of such a definition is its narrowness; “ the criti- 
eism of rational processes and the synthetic representation of 
conceptions discovered thereby, do not cover the whole domain 
of speculative thinking.” Nor does the somewhat more com- 
prehensive definition of Zeller secure to philosophy its full 
rights and obligations as a science. 

A third conception lays special emphasis upon a practical 
element in philosophy; it makes philosophy essentially a doe- 
trine of wisdom and thereby makes prominent an ancient and 
important truth which is this : “the choicest issue of philosophy 
is not merely a system of speculative thinking, but the produe- 
tion also of conduct and character”; but philosophy can 
hardly be defined by thus emphasizing a practical aspect of 
it. The fourth definition of philosophy shows plainly the 
influence of special sciences and it unquestionably has the 
merit of recognizing the intimate dependence of philosophy 
upon particular sciences ; according to this view “ philosophy 
is the universal science which has to unite the cognitions 
obtained by the particular sciences, into a consistent system.” 
The objection to this way of defining philosophy is that 
it reverses the historical relation of philosophy to particular 
sciences. “ A philosophy was cultivated, and the most essential 
factors for its right conception recognized, for centuries before 
its relation to the particular sciences was clearly discerned.” 

A definition of philosophy is then offered which “ attempts 
to gather into a single sentence all the essential truths em- 
phasized in the four classes of definitions” thus far considered. 
“ Philosophy we define to be the rational progressive system of 
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the principles presupposed and ascertained by the particular 
sciences, in their relation to ultimate reality” (p. 27). Our 
confidence that we have correctly defined philosophy is the fact 
that this definition is justified by an appeal to the history of 
philosophy, and particularly that it unites the elements of truth 
in the four conceptions which characterize modern philosophy 
since Kant. The nature of ultimate reality is a legitimate and 
indispensable problem of philosophy, and to attain to such a con- 
ception of ultimate reality as will bring into unity all particular 
cognitions as well as the ideals of human life is the goal of all 
true philosophic endeavor. Such is the truth in the ontological 
conception of philosophy. But philosophy being not less the 
work of reason, must be a self-conscious, critical process; it 
must be a philosophy of knowledge not less than a philosophy 
of reality. So far is critical philosophy right in its apprehen- 
sion of the problem of philosophy. Again, philosophy is co- 
extensive with the aims and interests of human life; with 
those ideals of Beauty and Right, not less than with that 
which merely exists, and this conception conserves the measure 
of truth in that definition which makes philosophy a wisdom 
of life. Furthermore the comprehensive task of philosophy 
cannot omit that unity of all real being and life which, extend- 
ing through the world of nature and mind, whether recognized 
or not in the partial spheres of science, really guides human 
thought and gives meaning to man’s beliefs and ideals. Phil- 
osophy as self-comprehension by the human spirit, may not 
legitimately stop short of the problem of such a unity of 
being and life. ‘“ Without such a unity the very conception of 
the problem of philosophy cannot be formed.” “ Philosophy 
implies the search, in rational confidence and hope, after some 
sort of unity in which all real processes may have, as it were, 
an ideal side, a side of sentient, sesthetical, and ethical life, and 
in which the fundamental forms, not only of rational cognition, 
but also esthetical and ethical ideals, may have existence in 
reality.” | 

This conception of the nature of philosophy should prepare 
us to recognize in it a genuinely human pursuit, nay, an in- 
terest and in some sense a necessity of our entire nature. 
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“Philosophy is not a discipline so peculiar in its nature as to 
be adapted only to the pursuit of the few; the rather is it 
nothing else than the ‘strenuous effort of the human spirit to 
find a solution for those riddles about which we are all com- 
pelled to hold some view in order to live at all.’” Nor is this 
need of philosophy a transient one, passing away with the ex- 
pansion of scientific knowledge and the advance of culture; on 
the contrary, these questionings of the human spirit are multi- 
plied and intensified with man’s increasing knowledge and cul- 
ture. It is just that limitation which the knowledge possible by 
special sciences is more and more making apparent, that creates 
the demand for philosophy as a more comprehensive and 
farther-reaching form of knowledge. 

The position which belongs to philosophy and its relation to 
particular sciences are to be determined by the true conception 
of its nature. To determine rightly this relation is of vital 
importance. ‘“ Nothing is in these days more important for a 
true conception and successful pursuit of philosophy than to 
determine precisely its relation to the particular sciences.” 
What especially enforces this consideration is the fact that 
“modern scientific methods are exercising a profound influence 
upon philosophy ; for it is no longer possible to cultivate phil- 
osophy in virtual disregard of the conclusions reached by 
observers in the different classes of physical and psychological 
phenomena ;” and it is not less needful and salutary for the 
expert students of special science to understand this relation 
and to understand what questions belong to philosophy. 

If our conception of what philosophy is has been correctly 
formed, we can dismiss at once all those conceptions of the re- 
lation between philosophy and particular sciences which “ de- 
stroy the independent existence and value of the former.” 
Philosophy has a legitimate standing and domain of its own, 
and it only remains for us to define those special relations it sus- 
tains to the more limited sphere of human cognitions and to other 
facts and interests of human existence. We may first distinguish 
philosophy from special sciences by the character of their respec- 
tive aims. Philosophy, from its peculiar nature, aims at ideally 
comprehensive and unified knowledge; the aim of particular 
sciences cannot be that. A more important distinction of 
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philosophy, however, lies in its subject-matter or field ; it can be 
said that philosophy has for its peculiar subject those presup- 
positions and those principles which each science employs, but 
which it does not attempt to explain or justify ; in other words, 
what particular sciences postulate for the purpose of explanation 
within their proper fields constitutes just the specific problem 
of philosophy. This is especially the case with such sciences as 
esthetics and ethics and the science of religion, so far as there 
is such a science. ‘It is when these sciences cease to be strictly 
empirical and enter upon the enquiry as to the value and ex- 
istence in reality of such ideals as the beautiful and the good 
and God that they seem to attain their highest significance. As 
science they do not necessarily concern themselves with the 
analysis, criticism, and justification of the ideals of reason.” 
And what is true of these sciences is hardly less true, if not so 
obviously true, of those sciences whose recent advancement 
seems to leave nothing for philosophy in relation to them. We 
mean the two cognate sciences of Biology and Psychology. In 
reference to life, it is no longer a problem for philosophy to in- 
vestigate the origin of life, or to investigate the genesis.and 
laws of self-conscious and rational life; biology may rightfully 
claim these and all kindred investigations as its own domain ; 
but there still remains what we think should be regarded as the 
most important of all inquiries regarding life, the question of 
the significance of life in reality,—the question of the end to 
which the development of life tends,—the question of the 
standard by which we judge of the relative rank and impor- 
tance of life in its various forms. “ What is this, standard by 
which we attempt to difference ideally the living forms and 
arrange them in a series with man at their head.” Again, it is 
not to philosophy that we are to look for our knowledge respect- 
ing the genesis and evolution of that which we call the soul-life ; 
this natural history of intelligence belongs to psychology as 
a particular science ; -but what knowledge essentially is, what it 
really is to know, what is the being capable of knowing, what is 
that which is known; these questions relating to the signifi- 
cance and validity of knowledge are not dispensed with or 
answered by any psychological account of how our knowledge 
comes to be. Philosophy has then a distinct province and the 
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solutions of its problems cannot be sought in the special fields 
of science. But this position of philosophy does not separate it 
from those particular sciences from which it is important to dis- 
tingnish it; it stands in relations of intimate dependence upon 
the sciences for its material and only in relation to them can its 
pursuit be successful or valuable. “The very life and growth of 
philosophy as a scientific system depends upon its appropriation 
of this material” it draws from the various sciences. “The 
attempt to renounce or ignore this dependence has been the 
chief cause of. that disfavor into which philosophy has fallen in 
the past.” * * * “Every new attempt at philosophical system 
has first of all to reckon with the positive sciences. If it passes 
by their discoveries in silence, the present age is sure to consider 
it inadequate and insufficiently founded ; if it contradicts these 
discoveries it is itself immediately subjected to so great con- 
tempt as not even to be thought worthy of argument.” 

The spirit and method of philosophy are in a broad sense 
the spirit and method that characterize the modern pursuit of 
knowledge, but there belongs nevertheless to philosophy a 
temper of mind, or attitude toward its object, that is not simply 
identical with the scientific spirit. 

The characteristic of this spirit peculiar to philosophy is 
first of all freedom, joined with an absolute devotion to truth 
for its own sake. This freedom and independence are perhaps, 
still the ideal spirit towards which philosophy struggles, but 
this progressive realization of freedom marks the advance of 
philosophy. ‘ Philosophy must always claim its right to doubt 
and to analyze in a more ultimate manner all the presupposi- 
tions of science.” “ Particular sciences may cease to question 
their principles; but it is the essence and the life of philosophy 
to make these principles the subject of the freest sceptical 
and critical examination.” So in its devotion to truth, phi- 
losophy must go farther than science. The conscious love of and 
devotion to truth may for particular sciences be inconspicuous ; 
but for philosophy, “ because its problems concern the highest 
verities,” such devotion to truth must be a self-conscious impulse 
and guide.” Three possible attitudes to its problem have char- 
acterized philosophy in its historical development ; dogmatism, 
scepticism, and criticism, and the manner in which they have 
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occurred in the history of philosophy shows that these attitudes 
of mind are not casual incidents, but “different phases neces- 
sary to the growth of the organism of rational knowledge.” 
‘It is through these changes of mental attitude that philosophi- 
cal inquiry is compelled to pass. History of philosophy shows 
that philosophy is wont to begin in dogmatism,—in naive con- 
fidence in the full and unlimited power of the mind to know ;— 
then to pass by necessary reaction into sceptical denial or dis- 
trust of human knowledge; thence to become critical,—to 
investigate its own nature and powers with a view of determin- 
ing what, from the nature and conditions of our knowledge, 
we are fitted to know,—and, therefore to renew the original 
attempt of positive construction, but upon better foundations 
than dogmatism could afford, or scepticism destroy. 

Attempts have been made to gain for Agnosticism and 
Eclecticism a position in philosophical systems; but Agnosti- 
cism is not a distinctive attitude of mind toward truth nor can 
it rightly claim a method peculiar to it; or results that entitle 
to recognition as a philosophy. Agnosticism if it attempts to 
be philosophical must take one of the mental attitudes we 
have defined. ‘There is no such thing possible as an agnostic 
philosophy as distinguished from the exercise of those rights 
of scepticism and criticism which belong to all philosophy.” 
The same considerations exclude Positivism and Eclecti- 
cism from recognition as distinct standpoints in philosophy. 

Has philosophy a method that distinguishes it from special 
sciences? It might seem hardly true or important to insist 
upon the possession of such a method; indeed such a claim, 
in view of the barren results of philosophical methods once 
insisted upon, has invited rather bitter sarcasm. “Method 
indeed!” it is exclaimed, “let but Hegel, or any one of his 
critics or supporters, introduce us to some new and vital truth 
in philosophy, and we will excuse him from any detailed 
explanation of the method by which he attains it.” “The 
constant whetting of the knife is tedious if it is not proposed 
to cut anything with it.” It is not however a disproof of such 
method peculiar to philosophy, that philosophy has not always 
recognized it, or consistently followed it. Philosophy being 
the progressive self-knowledge of the human spirit, it is to be 
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expected that it would come only by the course of its history 
to the discovery and consistent employment of its true method. 
We may best define this method by specifying those character- 
istics which it shows in comparison with the technical methods 
of particular sciences. 

With psychology, philosophy shares that method of reflec- 
tive analysis that is peculiar to the latter, and this feature 
distinguishes philosophic method from the method of physical 
science. But critical and reflective analysis is only one char- 
acteristic of the method of philosophy; it is by this critical 
exercise philosophy gathers and sifts its material, and prepares 
for its more distinctive and its supreme task. Hence a second 
defining feature of philosophic method is the employment of 
speculative synthesis for the purpose of bringing those principles 
presupposed in particular sciences into a rational system. We 
may regard it as further characteristic of philosophy that, in the 
execution of its supreme task, it proceeds upon certain postu- 
lates or presuppositions concerning the form and nature of ulti- 
mate reality as the one really existent. Two such postulates are 
indispensable to any philosophy: the first is, in the language of 
Lotze, “The existence in the world at large of a truth 
which affords a sure object of cognition ;” the other presuppo- 
sition is, “the unity of some sort of ultimate reality.” To make 
clear and to verify these postulates is the further task and the 
tinal achievement of philosophy. Reflective analysis, followed 
by a progressive synthesis proceeding upon these two postu- 
lates is the method distinctive of philosophy. 

The conception thus attained, of the nature of philosophy, 
must guide us in the Division of Philosophy, that is, the deter- 
mination of its special problems and their organic connection 
in that comprehensive investigation in which philosophy 
consists. “The number and nature of the ultimate philo- 
sophical problems certainly depends upon the conception we 
hold of philosophy.” Now as the basis on which a successful 
division of philosophy can be attempted, we make to be the 
nature of philosophy and its relation to the special sciences ; 
and accordingly we find as many main divisions of philosophy 
as there are “distinct problems proposed by the particular 
sciences to the reason for its ultimate solution.” 
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Our scheme exhibiting these divisions and the subdivisions 
comprehended in them is the following : 


I. Philosophy of the ( 1. Theory of knowledge. 
Real (Metaphysics in the | 2. Metaphysics } A. Philosophy 


wider meaning of the 4 (Ontology in of Nature. 
word). the wider B. Philosophy 
meaning’). of Mind. 


II. Philosophy of the 1. Ethies. 
Ideal 2. Aesthetics. 


III. The Supreme Ideal-Real. 
The Philosophy of Religion. 


The justification for this division of philosophy is first: it 
keeps the domain of philosophy distinct from the fields of par- 
ticular sciences, a distinction that is not successfully made in 
other divisions, and, in the next place, this division secures to 
philosophy its entire domain as all problems of philosophy are 
comprehended in this plan of division. It is a further recom- 
mendation of this division that it shows how the problems of 
philosophy while in a sense codrdinate are inter-related in such 
a way that the complete solution of the two first general prob- 
lems must be found in the solution of the third problem which 
thus approves itself to be the final problem of philosophy. 

We regret we cannot follow Dr. Ladd farther in this some- 
what detailed exhibition of his treatment of philosophy; our 
space only allows us to notice a criticism that appears in a recent 
number of the Hducational Review, January, pp. T7ff. It is 
not easy to determine how far the language attributed to 
a supposed objector expresses the judgment of the author of 
the article from which the criticism is taken. We give the criti- 
cism substantially in the words of the fancied objector to Dr. 
Ladd’s conception of philosophy and especially to his conception 
of knowledge and its relation to reality. Our critic calls “ The 
treatment of knowledge and reality with which chapters viii. 
and ix. are taken up, loose, vague, and inconsistent.” “The 
author regards knowledge as the presence in consciousness of 
certain complexes of mental elements accompanied by a belief 
(pp. 230, 234, 235), or persuasion (p. 237), or conviction (p. 230), 
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that there exists beyond consciousness (pp. 214, 225, 251), a 
something called reality in relation to them.” “The knowledge 
then, consisting of the two factors, is in consciousness ; the re- 
ality is without.” They are as wholly different worlds as 
Lazarus and Dives.” We get reality not immediately as it is 
itself in consciousness but, as an inference from experience (p. 
224, 233); this inference moreover cannot be shown to be well 
founded, though it is unhappily called (p. 233) legitimate,—for 
the belief that gives us reality is not rational but blind (pp. 
234, 235, 247, 251), and instinctive (p. 251). “ Professor Ladd,” 
however, “does not remain true to these utterances.” He con- 
stantly uses the word know to express a certainty above that of 
blind belief (pp. 195, 229, 230,..... ): 

“In the case of the reality called self he makes ‘to know’ to 
be synonymous with ‘to be conscious of’ (p. 226), although just 
after he makes our knowledge of this same reality no more 
than a conviction.” “He speaks of reality as envisaged, 
given to consciousness (p. 195), when it has been described as 
something necessarily beyond consciousness.” ‘ Worst of all 
he declares knowledge and being as known, to be identical.” 
What a leap over the great gulf fixed by Prof. Ladd himself 
between psychical complexes and the reality outside them and 
merely believed to exist (p. 230). “How can one get reality 
from experience if it is identical with that experience.” 
“When it is recognized that this reality .is merely a blind in- 
ference from that which is immediately in consciousness, that 
it is inferred from the psychical complexes and not they from 
it, it should be very evident that, whether one be disposed to 
assume its existence or not, the facts of consciousness remain 
wholly unchanged.” “The only thing that runs any risk in the 
matter is the reality.” “If I infer ’ from a, and wholly from 
a, I cannot pass back from 4 to a, and add anything to the 
latter ;’ “if on the other hand, I have some immediate or in- 
dependent knowledge of b, I may pass from it to a, and change 
my opinion of the character of this latter; in the second class 
of expressions quoted, Prof. Ladd may be seen to have incon- 
sistently assumed such independent knowledge of 6.” 

Such is the criticism. Now how much real foundation is 
there for it in Prof. Ladd’s theory of knowledge? We think 
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very slight if any at all. We think had the critic read more 
earefully the chapters referred to he could hardly have under- 
stood that Dr. Ladd anywhere teaches that we get reality pri- 
marily by an inference from experience; nor could he have 
found it so serious a matter, much less an inconsistency, when 
Prof. Ladd allows that “for our primary knowledge our cate- 
gory of substance is expressive of a vague (and we may say 
blind), but inevitable belief that there is the really existent.” 
We think the contradiction our critic finds in the two sets of 
passages he quotes is in appearance only. We do not find the 
language of Dr. Ladd in these chapters loose or inconsistent, 
and especially do we fail to find any such contradictory views 
as these expressions would seem to indicate; Dr. Ladd, we 
maintain, is consistent with his fundamental conception of 
knowledge and with the standpoint of critical philosophy. We 
will briefly state what we understand to be Dr. Ladd’s theory of 
knowledge in its relation to reality and leave it to the reader to 
form his own judgment respecting this criticism. If we sub- 
ject knowledge to reflective analysis we find that thought and 
something, we can hardly do better than to call it belief, con- 
viction or persuasion, constitute the state of mind we call 
knowing or cognition. It is just this connection with belief 
that distinguishes the mind-state as cognition from mere think- 
ing; it is just this factor that converts thinking into knowl- 
edge. “Knowledge requires conviction as truly as it requires 
thought.” “ All truth known is both rationally thought and 
rationally believed.” 

Knowledge is then a complex act, and we must recognize in 
it feeling and willing even as well as intellection. If we call 
that knowledge consciousness, or perception or certainty, we 
cannot thereby mean anything essentially different. 

The form of consciousness we call cognition, if analyzed, 
yields these two factors, ideas—whether as mere memory 
images or connected as they are in thinking,—and that other 
factor we call belief. 

Again, knowledge and reality are mutually implicated, are 
correlated. “In knowledge reality is implicitly given ; in so far 
as there is knowledge there is reality known,” and knowledge 
has meaning as distinct from mere psychical states, by this 
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reference to reality; take for instance memory: “ Memory- 
images might rise and fall in consciousness forever ; but, unless 
the reference of them to a world of reality were consciously 
made, no knowledge would be implied or would result ;” and 
so of thinking; “ Unless beyond the reference which thought 
implies to related states of ideation, there were implicated the 
reference which all knowledge makes to a world of reality, our 
psychical existence would fall short of the solidity of a con- 
sistent dream.” Now that which is characteristic of the mentai 
attitude to its object is belief, or conviction. This relation 
of the really existent to the knowing act is a two-fold one, 
according as it is viewed from the standpoint of psy- 
chology, or from the standpoint of a critical investigation of 
knowledge. We think it is just the confusion of these points 
of view that is the cause of that embarrassment under which 
our critic is suffering. 

In knowing, as philosophy contemplates knowledge, there is 
no outwardness or beyond, or ExTRA to the cognitive pro- 
cess, but the reality known is envisaged to consciousness—as 
cognitive—is given to it, and immediately; “the thought and 
belief, if they belong to knowledge, implicate a correlated 
reality.” We may go farther, and looking at the content of 
knowledge and the content of “being as known,” we may say 
“knowledge and being as known are identical ;” for their con- 
tent is coincident, they are sides or aspects of one fact. But it 
is otherwise with that relation when looked at from the psycho- 
logical point of view ; here, unless we make knowledge identi- 
cal with psychical states, and make reality coextensive with 
conscious states, and therefore identical with them, we must say 
that the reality known is other than the states themselves, that 
it is extra-mental or outside of consciousness, and in doing so 
we are true to the facts of consciousness ; while from the other 
standpoint we are equally true to facts, when the implicated re- 
lation of knowledge and reality and their co-presence in the 
same consciousness is asserted. 


J. E. RUSSELL. 
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Article VIL—PROFESSOR DRUMMOND’S “NATURAL 
LAW IN THE SPIRITUAL WORLD.” 


“ Natural Law in the Spiritual World.” By Henry Drom- 
mond, F.R.S.E., F.G.S. ‘ 


WE have placed the above title of a well known book at the 
head of this Article, as representative of a type or tendency of 
thought in our day which demands a careful study and revision 
from all earnest thinkers who would not take their opinions at 
second hand. This modern speculation—which is not new ex- 
cept in form, but as old as Heraclitus—may be called, and has 
received the name of J/onism, meaning by this term that theory 
of the universe which reduces all existence to a single principle 
as the essential ground; which therefore ignores, and so far as 
possible, obliterates all essential distinctions between Nature 
and the Supernatural, or the Natural and the Spiritual, person 
and thing, life and mechanism, and even between matter and 
mind, making them all to be but differentiations in the mani- 
fold development or evolution of one and the same primordial 
substance or potency. 

_ The one idea and aim is to exclude or efface the Supernatural 
and to make ature supreme and universal, evolving and gov- 
erning all things by physical and necessary laws. 

It matters not whether we call this theory pantheism or 
materialism, that is, whether the one substance be conceived as 
God, identified with the world of nature and inseparable from 
the “ All,” or as matter or physical force, unfolding its essential 
potencies in the manifold forms of being according to its neces- 
sary and unchangeable laws, since both conceptions are alike 
destitute of all which can properly be called personality, spirit- 
uality, or freedom. 

Let it not be supposed that we mean to classify the book 
above named as strictly belonging to this category, or that we 
are so undiscriminating as to characterize all forms of what is 
called “Evolution” as either pantheistic or materialistic. The 
distinction between a theory or tendency of thought and its 
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logical results is one that must be carefully recognized. Every 
great reformatory movement, whether in science, philosophy, or 
religion, being a reaction from some extreme in which lay its 
error, tends at first to the opposite extreme, and therefore to an 
gpposite error. Examples cf this are too obvious to need citing. 
The prevalent theological thought, till within a recent period, 
‘has been such as to remove God from the world, and to con- 
ceive Him, having once for all created the universe, to sit aloof 
-as a spectator and governor of its affairs, intervening only 
_ occasionally by miracle to correct or regulate the machinery He 
had set in motion. The miraculous and supernatural was thus 
separated from the natural and the ordinary by a gulf not only 
of nature or kind, but of time and space, subject to no law, be- 
longing to no order or system, whose only relation to the world 
and to human history was one of interference, involving a viola- 
tion of its laws, and dislocation, as it were, of its nicely adjusted 
and orderly system. No sufficient account was made, in this 
view, of the Scriptural representations of God as immanent, or 
at least as present and working in all the operations of nature ; 
who still ‘sendeth forth his commandment upon earth,’ as at 
the beginning, and whose ‘word runneth very swiftly ;) who 
‘ saith to the snow and the hail, Be thou upon the earth ;? who 
even sendeth forth his Spirit, as in the teeming week of creation, 
creating new forms of life and ‘renewing the face of the earth.’ 
Such representations were called poetry and not truth, overlook- 
ing the essential truth within the poetic form ; overlooking, too, 
the fact that the miraculous in the Bible is never distinguished 
from the natural in its nature and source but only in its 
phenomenal aspect, as seen by the senses, but both alike are 
parts of one divine and orderly system, working together, 
though in different forms, for the same great end—the king- 
dom_of God on earth. 
| The marvelous extension of scientific research and discovery 
during this century has impressed reflecting minds with the 
unity of this vast system, and also with the conviction that it is 
a system of Jaw, universal and unchanging ; that nowhere in all 
this infinitude of worlds is the ‘ reign of law’ invaded or broken 
in upon by arbitrary will or outside forces that interrupt its 
continuity, or violate or disturb the divine order and harmony 
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of things. To those conversant only with material things, and 
holding the crude and unreflecting notion that the senses are 
the only true and positive sources of knowledge, it is not strange 
that the world or system of nature should appear, and be 
assumed, as the only system, and natural or physical law as the 
only law, to which mind and matter, life, thought, motion, 
magnetism and all other so-called forces in the universe are 
subject ; and that miracle and the supernatural should be out- 
lawed as incredible and even impossible in the ‘nature of 
things,’ meaning by this, the only things which they know. 
Meanwhile the truth remains, that what is called ‘ Nature’ is 
but a part, and that the outermost and least substantial part, of 
the whole system of God; that the laws of nature, or physical 
law in its most comprehensive reach, is not the law of that inner 
universe or spiritual realm which underlies and comprehends 
the physical as the heavens comprehend the earth, in which are 
the true causes of all material phenomena. These two realms 
of matter and spirit, nature and the supernatural, though differ- 
ing wholly in constitution, and governed by different laws, are 
yet most intimately and organically connected, as the soul and 
hody in man, so that they form together one system of which 
God is the animating and omnipresent Soul. In short, ‘ monism,’ 
whether applied to the being of God, or the universe He has 
created, is inconsistent alike with a true theology, a true 
philosophy, and a true science. Whatever may be true of the 
absolute ground of all being, which is beyond the reach of 
thought to explore or comprehend, all revealed or manifested 
existence, from Deity to protoplasm, shows a dualism. without 
which not only nothing was made that is made, but nothing ex- 
ists or fulfils its end, and nothing can be rightly and truly un- 
derstood. Matter and mind, flesh and spirit, Nature and the 
Supernatural, are found in harmonious union both in the micro- 
cosm which we ourselves are and in the macrocosm which we 
call the universe. 

We can best vindicate this truth, and show the relation which 
these two realms or departments of being hold to each other, by 
examining somewhat critically Professor Drummond’s book, 
“Natural Law in the Spiritual World,” which has been long 
enough before the public to be impartially judged, and which 
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demands a more thorough review than it appears to have yet 
received.* If we are compelled to dissent from some of his 
fundamental positions it is not from want of appreciation and 
even admiration of its many excellencies, but wholly in the in- 
terest of truth and a sound philosophy, which must ever be 
accordant with Christianity rightly interpreted. 

The aim of the author of this very remarkable book, what- J 
ever may be thought of its title, is a high and commendable 
one. It is to show the relations of the natural and spiritual 
world, not as it was once the fashion to regard them, as isolated 
and independent spheres, separated by an incommunicable gulf, 
but as a wnity. The great value and need of such a showing 
must be obvious to all students of modern thought. 

Witness the ‘ conflict’ assumed to exist between Science and 
Revelation. Witness too, the prevalent attitude of men of 
science toward a supernatural revelation ; the one dealing with 
a system whose laws are known and fixed, the other disclosing 
facts seemingly in contradiction to these laws, and belonging to 
a sphere supposed to be beyond and outside of law. Any wise 
and thoughtful attempt to demonstrate the reign of law through- 
out both of these kingdoms and to show the real unity that un- 
derlies and connects their seeming diversities and oppositions, 
deserves a most respectful hearing and a candid consideration. 

For the one want of the present age is to apprehend the real 
unity and harmony between Reason and Christianity, Science 
and Revelation. 

In the present work the author brings to his task not only 
vigorous and lucid thinking and a broad intellectual and 
scientific culture, vivified and illumined by a fine imagination, 
but a thorough belief in what is known as orthodox or evangeli- 
eal Christianity ; and his endeavor is not like that of too many 
scientific thinkers, to destroy but to establish its doctrines from 
the field of natural law. The book, whatever its defects, is 
written in the interest of Christian truth and Supernatural 
Redemption. This fact, together with its lucid and captivating 
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* This is of course exclusive of any reviews that have not come under 
the writer’s notice. As the designof this Article is larger than a mere 
criticism, any unconscious repetition of previous lines of criticism may 
be allowed. 
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style, may account for its great popularity with the Christian 
public, especially with that large class not accustomed to 
eareful or philosophic thinking; while scientific readers 
have been taken with its scientific tone, and its immense con- 
cessions to nearly all which even materialists and sceptics 
have claimed as regards the universality and exclusiveness of 
natural law. 

The origin of the book may best explain its nature and spirit. 
This, as the author tells us in his preface, grew out of his ex- 
perience as a teacher of natural science on week-days, and of 
moral and religious subjects on Sundays, and the necessity of 
keeping the two departments distinct, since they lay at opposite 
poles of thought. “ For a time,” he says, “I succeeded in keep- 
ing Science and Religion shut off from one another in two sepa- 
rate compartments of my mind. But gradually the wall of 
partition showed symptoms of giving way. The two fountains 
of knowledge also slowly began to overflow, and finally their 
waters met and mingled. I found the truth running out to 
my audience on Sundays by the week-day outlets. In other 
words, the subject-matter Religion had taken on the method 
of expression of Science, and I discovered myself enunciating 
Spiritual Law in the exact terms of Biology and Physics.” 
And this, as he tells us, “ was not simply a scientific coloring 
given to religion, the mere freshening of the theological air 
with natural facts and illustrations. It was an entire recast- 
ing of truth, and when I came seriously to consider what it 
involved, I saw, or seemed to see, that it meant essentially the 
introduction of Natural Law into the Spiritual World.” 

This, then, is the idea which is implied in the title of the 
book, and which it is the aim of the author to demonstrate by 
scientific proof and illustrative examples. The real problem to 
be solved, and the only solution needed for the reconciliation of 
science and religion, was to show the wnzty of the natural and 
the spiritual as harmonious and organic parts of the one system 
of God. The author’s mistake—and it is a radical one—is that 
he has taken unity for ¢dentity, and has mistaken analogy be- 
tween the two spheres and the laws which govern them for the 
same laws in both. We shall endeavor to show that this is not 
a harmonizing but a conversion or transformation of one into 
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the other. It is not merely the introduction or “ extension of 
Natural Law into the Spiritual World,” but a denial and exelu- 
sion of the Spiritual altogether. 

That we may not mistake the author’s position, we will let 
him define it in his own words: “The position we have been 
led to take up is not that spiritual laws are analogous to natural 
laws, but that they are the same laws. It is not a question of 
analogy, but of zdentity.” Analogy, he maintains, pertains to 
phenomena, but not to Laws. “ Analogous phenomena are 
not the fruit of parallel laws, but of the same laws—laws which 
at one end, as it were, may be dealing with matter, at the other 
end with spirit.” 

It is not indeed claimed that there are absolutely no laws of 
the spiritual world which are not found in the natural; but 
these, if they exist, are beyond our present knowledge, and 
await the advent of corresponding, or rather identical laws yet 
to be discovered in the visible universe, by means of which 
alone they can be conceived. But even with this guwasi limita- 
tion, the position of the author is sufficiently novel and ques- 
tionable to challenge.a close and careful investigation. 

That the two worlds of Nature and Spirit are closely, if not 
inseparably, connected ; that they are both governed by laws 
emanating from the same infinite Mind; that there is a unity 
and harmony pervading both and organizing them into, oné 
great divine system, is conceded by every intelligent and 
thoughtful mind. The one answers to the other, as shadow to 
substance, as symbol to thought, as form to spirit ; else there could 
be no language or poetry, or art, no expression of, the invisible 
in the visible, for this correspondence is the basis of all expres- 
sion, of all symbol and parable. But what is the ‘subtle and 
mysterious bond that connects the two, and just what is the 
nature of the revelation that subsists between them, has hitherto) 
eluded all discovery by science or philosophy. 

Lord Bacon, with his far-seeing and deeply penetrating mind, 
explored a portion of this field and indicated what may seem 
at first view to be an identity of law between these two depart- 
ments. “Is not,” he asks, “the precept of a musician to fall 
from a discord, or harsh accord, upon a concord, or sweet 
accord, alike true in affection? * * * Is not the delight of the 
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quavering upon a stop in music the same with the playing of 
light upon water?” 
‘Splendet tremulo sub lumine pontus.’ 

“ Neither,” he observes, “are these only similitudes, as men 
of narrow observation may conceive them to be, but the same 
footsteps of nature treading or printing upon several subjects 
or matters. * * * Because the distributions and partitions of 
knowledge are not like several lines that meet in an angle, but_ 
are like branches of a tree that meet in a stem, which hath 
dimension and quantity of entireness and continuance before it 
come to discontinuance and break itself into arms and boughs.” 

These illustrations indicate a unity underneath the diversities 
of nature, and also beneath the natural and spiritual world, 
showing that one Mind or Intelligence pervades and manifests 
itself in all existence. But they do not prove that the laws of 
light and of music and of human affection are the same. The 
very delight we feel in discovering or tracing these analogies, 
which constitute the charm and the truth of poetry and parable, 
comes from the difference as well as the resemblance, the unity 
in diversity, between the symbol and the reality, and would 
cease with an identification of the two, that is by a literal inter- 


pretation of the figure. 
When truth or knowledge is represented under the symbol of 


light, or its moral effects in the soul under the image of a planted 


and germinating seed, there is a profound analogy recognized 
between the physical and the spiritual phenomena. But this 
does not imply that truth radiates from its source, or is trans- 
mitted by undulations, as light from the sun; or that it enters 
the soul and germinates and grows in the same way, or by the 
same physical law, as a grain of wheat in the soil. If this were 
so, its working and effects would be physical, that is, necessary, 
and a barren heart would be no more responsible for its fruit- 
lessness than a rocky or sun-parched soil. Moreover, the very 
diversity of the figures and emblems employed to illustrate a 
spiritual truth or doctrine shows that it cannot be identified in 
its working or effects with any one physical law, and is there- 
fore wholly out of the sphere of Natural Law. 

When Jesus was once asked by his disciples why he spake to 
the people in parables, he replied, ‘‘ Because unto you it is given 
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to know the mysteries of the kingdom of heaven, but to them 
it is not given.” He taught the ignorant multitude in symbols 
drawn from natural things with which thev were familiar, as 
shadows or images of spiritual things, and which they under- 
stood in their physical but not in their moral or spiritual im- 
port—“ seeing but not perceiving.” If the symbol were the 
reality instead of its shadow, i. e., if the natural law were the 
same thing as the spiritual, they would have known these 
mysteries as well as the spiritually enlightened. They would, 
moreover, not have been to blame for not accepting the truth, 
for it is not a moral or religious duty to believe in the laws of 
nature. 

And here we see the root of nearly all the errors in theology 
and philosophy. These have arisen from a misinterpretation 
of the language of Scripture and the terms employed by 
philosophers; namely, by taking figures and symbols for 
realities, or transferring physical laws and conceptions to the 
spiritual world. Since all language is physical in its origin, 
that is, derived from physical images in the world of sense, 
spiritual things, or things and relations out of sense, can only 
be represented symbolically, by words whose primary and literal 
meaning is a physical or sensuous one. This is seen in the 
etymology of nearly all words of mental or moral import, as zn- 
fluence, motive, impression, apprehension, attention, ete., and 


is too evident to all students of language to need illustration. 


All such words are coined in a physical mint and bear the stamp 
of a physical image. Even when the primary image is lost, and 
it has become a word of pure thought, it carries with it a con- 
ception taken from the world of sense, with its physical and 
special relations that cannot be transferred to the spiritual world 
without error and a materializing of moral and spiritual things. 
Hence the sensational philosophy of Locke and Hartley, and 
the materialism of Tyndall and Huxley is perpetuated by, if 
not derived from, the language employed. Hence, too, the 
earthly and sensual ideas of the Jews respecting the kingdom 
of God, the necessarian doctrines of physical depravity and 
physical regeneration taught by the Augustinian and Calvinistic 
theology, the transubstantiation dogma of the papal priesthood, 
and the literalizing interpretation of the “ blood” of Christ and 
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the “water” of baptism, and the material symbols of future re- 
ward and punishment; all of which are but a gross and literal 
extension of Natural Law into the Spiritual World. Yet with 
all these examples of error and signals of warning, we find our 
author saying: “It is clear that we can only express the 
Spiritual Laws in language borrowed from the physical 
universe. Being dependent for our vocabulary on images, if 
an altogether new and foreign set of laws existed in the Spirit- 
ual world they could never take shape as definite ideas from 
mere want of words. * * * After all, then, our knowledge of 
higher law must be limited by our knowledge of the lower.” 
As if there were no more immediate and certain source of 
knowledge than through the medium of words and images. As 
if our intwition of “cause” and “right” and “duty,” and our 
consciousness of free-will and spiritual realities were dependent 
on or identical with the physical conceptions by which these 
ideas are represented in the world of space! 

We anticipate here a protest from the author and the advo- 
cates of his theory, to the effect that a distinction is to be recog- 
nized between the realities or contents of the two worlds, and 
the Jaws pertaining to them; that these laws may be the same 
while the former retain their distinctive properties. In other 
words, that identity of Zaw does not imply identity of Sudb- 
stance. It may be well therefore, before proceeding further to 
define exactly what is meant by Wature and Natural Law, and 
what by Spirit and the Spiritual World. It seems to be taken 
for granted that these terms are understood by all in the same 
sense ; whereas no words are used more loosely and with such 
undefined and even opposite meanings. 

The term ature has sometimes been used in the pantheistic 
sense, to denote the All, or the whole of existence, which would 
of course exclude the notion of the Supernatural as an impossi- 
ble conception. 

Again, it is very commonly used to denote the whole created 
universe, including man. But here the Spiritwal is not distin- 
guished from the “ natural,” but is included i in it, under the one 
all-comprehensive term Nature. Such a popular and undis- 
criminating use of the term has done much to confuse, if not 
to materialize our conceptions on this subject. Evidently, some 
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conception more definite and philosophic must be formed that 
shall define this distinction which is recognized in all true think- 
ing, and especially in the thought and language of Scripture. 

No more true and accurate conception of Nature has ever 
been given than that of Coleridge: ‘The power which we call 
Nature may be thus defined: A power subject to the law of 
continuity (lex continut ; nam in natura non datur saltus), 
which law the human understanding by a necessity aris- 
ing out of its own constitution can conceive only under the 
form of cause and effect. * * * Nature is a line in constant 
and continuous evolution. Its beginning is lost in the Super- 
natural; and for our understanding therefore it must appear as 
a continuous line without beginning or end. But where there 
is no discontinuity there can be no origination, and every 
appearance of origination in nature is but a shadow of our 
own casting. It is a reflection from our own will or spirit. 
Herein, indeed, the will consists. This is the essential character 
by which W77/ is opposed to nature, as Spirit, and raised above 
Nature as self-determining Spirit—this namely, that it is a 
power of originating an act or state.” 

Few scientists, we think, will dispute the truth and accuracy 
of this definition of Nature, since their great contention is for 
the law of continwity, in which there is and can be no break ; 
“a line in constant and continuous evolution.” His definition of 
Will or Spirit must be acknowledged as equally true by all who 
look with a clear and single eye into their own spiritual being, 
or who accept the verdict of consciousness unbribed and un- 
sophisticated by reasonings of the logical understanding. “ As 
we know what life is by being, so we know what will is by act- 
ing,” and not by reasonings or conceptions drawn from a totally 
different sphere, that of sensible experience. 

An objection, or query, here arises, which the advocates of 
determinism have not been slow to urge. This is so well put 
and answered by Coleridge that we quote his words: 

“That in willing, replied my friend, we appear to ourselves 
to constitute an actual beginning, and that this seems unique 
and without any example in our sensible experience, or in the 
phenomena of nature, is an undeniable fact. But may it not be 
en illusion arising from our ignorance of the antecedent causes ? 
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You may suppose this, I rejoined; that the soul of every man 
should impose a lie on itself; and that this lie, and the acting 
on the faith of its being the most important of all truths, and 
the most real of all realities, should form the main contra-dis- 
tinctive character of humanity, and the only basis of that dis- 
tinction between things and persons on which our whole moral 
and criminal law is grounded ;—you may suppose this. * * * 
Whether you can reconcile such a supposition with the belief 
in an all-wise Creator, is another question. But, taken singly, 
it is doubtless in your power to suppose this; were it not the be- 
lief of the contrary would be no subject of a command, no part 
of a moral and religious duty. You would not, however, sup- 
pose it without a reason. But all the pretexts that ever have 
been or ever can be offered for this supposition are built. on 
certain notions of the understanding that have been generalized 
from conceptions ; which conceptions again are themselves gen- 
eralized or abstracted from objects of sense. Neither the one 
nor the other, therefore, have any force except in application to 
objects of sense and within the sphere of sensible experience.””* 

We know of no possible refutation or evasion of this argu- 
ment save in a denial of the facts of moral consciousness, or in 
a gross misconception of the Will or Spirit itself. It is said by 
some that if the will be free, or self-determined, it is without 
any law, whereas every will is habitually governed by some 
motive or law of conduct which alone gives it character. It is 
sufficient to reply, that the Will is never without a law, but it 
differs from all other powers in that it has the ability. to choose 
what law or motive it will obey; that of Reason, which is its 
true law, or that of ature, i. e., of sense and desire, which it 
was made to control and not to serve. The former alone is the 
law of liberty, or true freedom ; the latter is Sin, a word with- 
out meaning except as the will is free: and sin is bondage, all 
the more degrading because a voluntary bondage. [See John 
vili, 34; Rom. vi, 16.] 

A distinction must also be made between liberty of choice 
and power of execution. The will is free in its volitions, but 
limited in its ability to execute what it wills, since here it comes 


* Aids to Reflection, p. 272, 273, Note. 
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into connection with another sphere in which natural laws have 
sway, which are not wholly under its control. [Rom. vii, 18.] 

It is not claimed, moreover, that the whole of our immaterial 
or psychical nature is self-determined, or exempt from natural 
law, but only the Spirit or Will, the center of personality, which 
being sovereign may control the thoughts, feelings, desires, ete., 
through their own laws, as it controls in a degree physical 
nature itself. 

Here, then, we have found a sphere of being and of action 
that is not subject to the law of continuity, or included in the 
chain of cause and effect, but is clearly above it, since it is sedf- 
determining, a power capable of originating an act or state. 
And since the former sphere, by strict scientific definition, is 
what we mean by WVatuwre, what is the latter but Supernatural ? 
The Spiritual, rightly conceived, zs the Supernatural, and this 
whether we speak of the human or Divine Spirit. A clear 
recognition of this great truth, in place of the confused and 
materialistic, or the ghostly and fantastic notions that have pre- 
vailed, would clear away an immense deal of scepticism result- 
ing from false science and false psychology, and open a ground 
and place for miracle at once consistent with the order of nature 
and the freedom and sovereignty of God. 

This is the doctrine so ably and eloquently set forth by Dr. 
Bushnell in his great work, “ Nature and the Supernatural.” 
In it he shows that natural law, or the system we call “ Nature,” 
is subordinate to Will or Spirit, made to be such by its very 
constitution, and so is the supple instrument or organ of the 
higher activities, as the body is the instrument of the soul ; and 
this not by any violation of its laws, but by control and mastery 
of them. We are continually bringing about results and 

“changes in the natural world which nature, left to itself and its 
own laws, could never effect, from the throwing of a stone 
) against the law of gravity, to the transforming of the face of 
nature by human art and civilization. And just as we bring 
about disease in the body by transgressing the laws of health, 
so man has by his sin loosened the retributive forces of outward 
nature, and brought suffering and physical evil into the world 
far beyond what its physical laws alone could produce. Hence, 
as sin and its natural penalties have come from a supernatural 
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agency in man, redemption must also be a supernatural work, 
undertaken and carried forward by a higher spiritual and 
Divine power, not in violation, but in restoration of law both 
physical and spiritual. 

But we have not yet defined Watural Law ; and this must 
be done before determining the question of “ Natural Law in 
the Spiritual World.” 

The current scientific notion of law in the physical world, 
which is adopted by Prof. Drummond, is an observed order of 
fucts, or a uniform sequence of phenomena; where law is 
made identical with the phenomena it is supposed to explain. 
The “ order ” observed is the stgn or index of a law behind and 
governing the phenomena, but is not the law itself in any true 
sense of the word. This notion of Law is similar to that which 
defines Cause as antecedent and Effect as consequent, and comes 
from the same inability to admit the existence of anything not 
obvious to the senses. We do not mean to deny a distinction 
in thought between physical laws and efficient causes, or that 
Law most commonly refers to the mode in which the powers of 
nature act, rather than to these powers themselves. At the 
same time a mode of action always implies an agent or causal 
power behind the phenomena, and cannot be conceived as ex- 
isting apart from it. It is therefore essential to the true idea. 
This meaning of Law is recognized in all the earlier philosophic 
definitions. Thus Hooker in his Ecclesiastical Polity says: 
“That which doth assign into each thing the kind, that which 
doth moderate the force or power, that which doth appoint the 
form and measure of working, the same we term a Jaw.” Reid 
declares: “‘ The Zaws of nature are the rules according to which 
effects are produced ; but there must be a cawse which operates 
according to these rules.” The Duke of Argyle in his Reign 
of Law says: *“ An observed order of facts to be entitled to the 
rank of a Law, must be an order so constant and uniform as to 
indicate necessity, and necessity can only arise out of the action 
of some compelling force. * * * We say of an observed order 
of facts that it must be due to some ‘law,’ meaning simply that 
all order involves the idea of some force or forces (whether they 
be such as we can further trace or define or not) of which order 
is the index and result.” Of Law in this true sense he cites as 
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the one great example the-law of gravitation. This is not 
merely the “observed order” in which the heavenly bodies 
move. “It is a law in the sense not merely of a rule but of a 
cause ; that is of a Force accurately defined and ascertained 
according to the measure of its operation. Force is the root 
idea of Law in its scientific sense.” The elimination from the 
idea of Law of cause or potency and regarding it as a mere 
abstraction or order of sequence has much to do with the theory 
of “ Natural Law in the Spiritual World,” as we shall see here- 
after. 

Another example of Law in a higher order is the law of Life 
or vitality, which is not one law, like gravitation, but many, 
according to the grade or kind of life, vegetable, animal, or 
spiritual. In each there is a vital principle, or force, distinct 
from and in a sense independent of organization, which as a 
formative power builds, repairs and perpetuates its own organ- 
ism according to the specific law of its nature, and this by con- 
trolling all other laws and forces below it. Life is not an 
abstraction but an entity as real, and even more real than the 
matter which it moulds and dominates. To define Life, as 
Spencer does, as “the adjustment of internal relations to exter- 
nal relations,” is to mistake effect for cause, and a phenomenon 
for that which produces it. For the question immediately 
arises, what power adjusts these relations in such wondrous 
harmony? To deny any real entity to this vital principle, call- 
ing it an abstraction or relation, is no less absurd than to deny 
reality to the Soul, or to call Thought and Reason an abstraction, 
or an adjustment of the movements of the brain to movements 
of things outside. 

Now nothing is more evident in respect to these laws of Life 
than the fixity of type underneath all minor variations. The 
great living orders and genera—whatever may be said of species 
—maintain their characteristic features, not as artificial classifi- 
cations, or as lines of latitude and longitude on a map, (accord- 
ing to Prof. Drummond,) but as determining ideas preéxisting 
in the Divine plan and embodied and realized in the living 
forms of nature. The character of Law, not merely as an ob- 
served order of phenomena, but as ordinance ordained by In- 
telligence, enforced by power, and executed for a purpose, is 
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apparent to every intelligent mind. This meaning of Law, as 
implying zntelligence and will, is wrought into the very struc- 
ture of the word, and cannot be eliminated without effacing the 
idea. In civil law the intelligence that legislates and the power 
that executes are distinct. Yet even here a law not enforced 
is dead ; but nature’s laws are always enforced. So in works 
of art, the idea in the mind of the artist and the execution of 
the hand are separate functions; but in divine or natural laws 
both are one and indivisible. This unity of edea and force in 
the laws of nature, and at the same time the distinctness and 
rigid separation of these laws in the several types and orders of 
created being, is very remarkable. This is especially true of 
those grand divisions that separate organic from inorganic 
nature, and animal from vegetable life. Not only the forms 
and structures differ totally from each other, but the Jaws that 
shape them and the ¢deas which these laws represent, and the 
Forces that execute them are as diverse and heterogeneoys as if 
they belonged to different worlds of being. For what commun- 
ity has a boulder with the oak that overshadows it, or these with 
the ox or deer that feeds beside it? While yet the materials 
out of which these forms and structures are created are the 
same. 

It is owing to these loose and unscientific as well as unphilo- 
sophic notions of Natural Law that prevail, and to the mistak- 
ing of mere phenomena for the laws that underlie them, that 
so many extravagances and vagaries and even contradictions 
have been put forth in the name of Science. For example, 
while Mr. Baden Powell affirms that the laws of physical nature 
are as necessary and immutable as those of geometry, we find 
Mr. J. S. Mill affirming that even the laws of mathematics are 
not immutable, but that in some other planet twice two may be 
five; and Prof. Tyndall endowing matter with potential life 
and thought, that is, with the power of transcending all its 
known laws and assuming others infinitely higher. We find 
still other scientists, as Darwin and his disciples, making the 
fixed laws of vegetable life to be developed or transmuted into 
those of animal nature, and the lower animal types into higher, 
and finally emerging into the human. If we ask, what be- 
comes of the necessary and immutable laws of nature, which 
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render miracles impossible in the nature of things, the only 
answer we get is that the law of “ evolution” is supreme, and as 
Law is nothing but an “observed order of phenomena,” the 
order of sequence, whether it be transformation of energy, or 
transformation of species, is preserved without any break of 
continuity ! 

To such results has the separation of Law from rational will 
and purpose and its restriction to mere phenomena led. The 
only true escape from materialism, in which physical science is 
now entangled, is through a transcendental or spiritual philoso- 
phy, which shall restore the true meaning of Cause and of Law 
as something more than phenomenal antecedent or order of se- 
quence, something ¢nvisible and real and potent behind all phe- : 
nomena, of which these are but the signs, not the realities ; 
which shall also distinguish the Spiritual as distinct in kind 
from the Natural, and not included in the chain of necessary 
sequence, but able to create or originate action, able also to 
act upon nature from without and above the chain. 

The sphere of Causes, rightly understood, is an invisible 
sphere, the sphere of the Supernatural. Here new types, with 
new laws and forces, originate or come into being, which are 
introduced into the world of Nature, how we know not, 
whether immediately, as Life must have come, by a miraculous 
advent, or mediately through physical generation, but in either 
ease a miracle, since the product is a new thing, not contained 
in or accounted for by antecedent physical causes. This sphere 
of the Supernatural once admitted—whose reality is attested 
by consciousness as well as by faith or a belief in God as Spirit 
—the fact of Creation and Miracle is rendered both credible 
and intelligible; and this without a violation of law, but ac- 
cording to law. 

For what is a Miracle? Apart from its moral purpose, and 
apart from the mere wonder of it, is it essentially anything but 
a supernatural power, i. e., a power not subject to natural law, 
controlling natural laws and agencies so as to bring about re- 
sults impossible in the ordinary course of Nature? There are 
degrees and orders of miracle according to the degree and the 
character of the power manifested. A man’s will, acting 
through his hand, throws a stone into the air and thus over- 
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comes and reverses, as it were, the law of gravitation. ‘The 
physician, by his knowledge and skill, arrests and overcomes 
the force of disease and restores the patient to health. These 
are not called miracles because they excite no wonder and are 
common human manifestations. Christ, by his will, and di- 
vine power, through what means or agencies behind the veil 
we know not, arrests the process of decay in the dead Lazarus 
and seemingly reverses the law of dissolution, recalls the de- 
parted soul and raises him to life. Again he heals miraculously 
the palsied, the lame and the blind, doing by a word what the 
physician does by his skill. Again, he turns water into wine, 
and by creative power multiplies a few loaves and fishes into 
food sufficient to feed five thousand people; condensing, as it 
were, the slow processes of Nature and human industry into a 
few seconds of time. How, or by what means, is of course 
inexplicable, like any creative act, as inexplicable as how an act 
of the human will moves the muscles of the body. | That the 
divine will should not have the same control and mastery over 
the laws of Nature as the human, and as much greater as they 
are more perfectly known, being the product and exercise of 
that will, is an assumption not only without reason, but against 
reason. Nature, in this view, is to the immanent Supreme In- 
telligence and Will like the body to the indwelling soul, or like 
an organ to the musician, its laws and mechanism being not a 
barrier or limitation, but the pliant instrument of his will, 
through which he expresses thought and harmony, not by 
means of one but of many stops. Shall we, who have learned 
to play a few tunes on this instrument and mastered a few of 
its laws, deny the Master greater power over it, and the ability 
to touch keys beyond our reach, and to evoke tones and chords 
of harmony that may seem to us discords ¢ 

So, too, of the greater miracle of Creation. We find this 
continuous chain of Nature broken, or interrupted in a sense, 
by the insertion, at different epochs, of entirely new types, ac- 
companied by new laws and forces. Whence came they? We 
cannot say they are the product of laws or forces previously in 
operation, for the new law, e. g., Life, is wholly different, and 
moreover dominates and controls the lower mechanical laws ; 


jand it is inconceivable that the effect should be greater, and f 
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wholly different from the cause. Evolution cannot create, but 
only unfold or manifest what is already existent ; and Life does 
not exist in inorganic matter and cannot be evolved from it, 
notwithstanding the determined efforts and credulous expecta- 
tion of materialists. Natural selection—that omnipotent factor 
in Evolution—is manifestly incompetent to the problem; for 
this only varies and improves the type after it appears, but does 
not account for its advent. Physical science cannot affirm, 
much less prove, that it does not come from a supernatural 
source, for 7¢ has to do only with phenomena and their order of 
sequence, and cannot go back of these to their transcendent and 
invisible Causes. In one sense the chain of cause and effect is 
unbroken, for antecedent and consequent follow each other 
without halt, but a new series, with new laws and new result- 
ants, is begun; as when a new pattern is introduced into a 
tapestry web, while the machinery continues to run as before. 
The new pattern is not the product of the machinery, but or- 
iginates in the Mind of the inventor, and is ¢serted—whether 
by hand or otherwise matters not—into the complex mechan- 
ism which is adjusted to receive it. 

The phrase “ Creation by Law,” commonly used in a sense 
which denies a supernatural creation, admits of a sense which 
is both true and Scriptural. Neither Creation nor Miracle are 
independent of Law; neither takes place in violation of law, 
but each according to law, i. e., according to a higher spiritual 
law controlling and subjecting natural law to its purpose. 

When an artist “ creates” a work of art, a statue or a pic- 
ture, that is, embodies in material form the idea which exists 
only in his imagination, he violates no physical law in his work, 
but he succeeds and can succeed only through a knowledge and 
observance of these laws, and thereby subordinating them to 
the higher law of thought and imagination, of which art is the 
expression. 

So divine creation, which is the embodiment in material 
forms of divine ideas, proceeds according to a divine law of 
Reason; and Reason supposes a plan or purpose which sees 
the end from the beginning, and whose evolution in time is 
the visible outcome and unfolding of this Eternal purpose in 
the mind of God. Accordingly we read in Genesis that God 
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created all living things each “after his kind,” i. e., after the 
idea existing in his own mind. This creative thought, like 
that in the mind of the artist, preceded its realization, so that 
we read, “God made every plant of the field before it was in 
the earth, and every herb of the field before tt grew.” And as 
if to show the subordinate working of natural laws in this pro- 
cess of creation, it is said that the waters and the earth “ brought 
forth abundantly the living creature after their kind ;” as the 
marble might be said to bring forth the statue, or the canvas, 
the paints, and the brushes to produce the picture which the 
artist creates through these materials. 

So far is Cause in Nature from being identical with mere 
phenomenal antecedents, or Law with the observed order of 
phenomena, that the wisest of philosophers, Plato, made 
thought, or mind alene to be essentially causative; and /dea 
and Law are the same thing viewed from a subjective and an 
objective standpoint.* With this philosopher the divine Ideas 
are the constitutive essences of things, and one with the power 
and life of nature. The true ¢dea of a thing is not the empiri- 
cal notion we have of it, derived from sensible experience, or 
generalized phenomena, but the primordial type or creative 
thought, which is necessarily anterior to the things created, 
while owr thought or knowledge of them is posterior. We 
have an example in the idea of a circle or triangle, which is 
represented to the eye by lines on a blackboard, but is itself 
invisible, and can only be imperfectly symbolized, since the 
chalk lines are not true lines, and the visible circle is not a true 
circle. We must get behind the symbol and find the geometric 
law in the ideal figure constructed by the mind, and not em- 
pirically by measurement of the visible one. So of the true 
idea or law in living organisms. This is something more than 
an observed order of phenomena, and cannot be reached by 
mere induction or generalization, but only by a philosophic 

* «That which contemplated objectively (that is, as existing externally 
to the mind), we call a law, the same contemplated subjectively (that is, 
as existing in a subject or mind), is an idea. Hence Plato often names 
Ideas, Laws; and Lord Bacon, the British Plato, describes the laws of 
the material universe as the ideasin Nature. ‘Quod in natura naturata 
Lex, in natura naturante Idea dicitur.’”—Coleridge. Church and State, 
p. 6. 
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insight into the determining purpose or thought of the 
Creator. 

“Tn every living germ there is a determining idea which de. 
velopes itself and becomes manifest in the organization. The 
specific and final idea precedes and moulds the living organism. 
If from"the organism we pass to its various functions, it may 
be said that the functional idea precedes the organ, and that 
the function forms the organ. All the functions which are to 
codperate in the life of the being are, so to speak, presaged 
and indicated before the organs by which it is to be carried on 
are developed. * * Why lungs in the foetus, when it can- 
not breathe? Why the eyes, the ears, when there is no sight 
or hearing? The answer is, that all is being prepared and or- 
ganized for these functions which are to come into play ata 
given moment. The predetermined rdea creates, little by little, 
the instrument which will enable it to perform its work.* 

But the reality and importance of the distinction between 
Nature and the Supernatural, or between the Natural and the 
Spiritual, is most clearly seen in our own being, where the two 
realms are brought together in a close and mysterious union, 
yet one whose terms may never be confounded or identified 
without peril not only to a true psychology, but to all the high- 
est interests of morality and religion. 

When the scientist proposes to expunge the word Super- 
natural from our vocabulary as unscientific and contrary to the 
law of continuity, we would ask him, Is God included in what 
is called Nature; or is He in His essential Being above the sys- 
tem and laws of which He is the Author? If the former, then 
pantheism, with its necessity and materialism, is his only and 
accepted creed. Between such a system and Christianity there 
can be no rational accord. But if God be supernatural, then 
just so far as man is spiritual or a partaker of the divine image 
and likeness, is he also supernatural, not included in the chain 
of cause and effect, but above it, originating his own acts and 
a really creative cause. And the spiritual realm as the realm 
of free will, of mora] action and character and of religious faith 
and life, is a supernatural realm. This need be no offence to 
those who study nature and its marvellous grades of life and 

* Chauffard. La Vie. Etudes des Problems de Physiologie Générale. 
See De Pressense’s ‘‘ Study of Origins,” p. 168. 
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being, and whose thought is enlarged and not narrowed by the 
survey. The realm and laws of life are above those of inor. 
ganic matter and control them; the world of animal life is 
above that of the vegetable, which exists for its sustenance. 
So the realm of spiritual life in man is above that of Vature 
in all its departments, is not subject to its laws and forces, but 
controls and subjugates them by virtue of his divine preroga- 
tive of reason and free will and spiritual supremacy. In a 
word, nature exists for man, and not man for nature. 

A mere glance at the language of Scripture, both that which 
describes the creation and the redemption of man, is sufficient 
to show the incompatibility of this doctrine of naturalism with 
the ideas and doctrines of revelation. The marked emphasis 
with which the creation of man is distinguished from that of 
other creatures, and the dignity and supremacy implied in the 
“image of God’ as endowing him with dominion over the 
beasts of the earth and the powers of nature, and putting all 
things under his feet, indicates the essential and immeasurable 
difference between the rational and the brute creation, or be- 
tween a person and a thing: a distinction which no subsequent 
fall or moral degeneracy can abolish. 

We are aware that this Scriptural account of the origin 
of man and of the dignity and supremacy of his nature, 
is discarded by many as belonging to the mythical or legend- 
ary history of creation, which is supposed to be disproved 
by the ‘scientific’ discoveries of modern times, which allow 
no essential distinction between man and other animals from 
whom he is ‘descended.’ But to such as have not wholly 
renounced faith in Christianity, which is built on the assump- 
tion of this radical distinction, we recommend the study of 
St. Paul’s Epistles, and his language concerning the contrast 
and opposition between the natural and the spiritual man, 
or the flesh and the spit, and the law of the one as an- 
tagonistic to that of the other; that the lower law is to be con- 
trolled and brought into subjection to the higher. “For the 
flesh lusteth against the spirit, and the spirit against the flesh, 
and these are contrary one to the other.” And again, when 
the victory is won—“ For the law of the Spirit of Life in Christ 
Jesus hath made me free from the law of sin and death.” If 
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we ask, What is meant by these two laws? They are mani- 
festly, first of all, powers or forces, and not mere modes or se- 
quences. By the “flesh” is meant the irrational or lower na- 
twre within us, the desires, passions, appetites, whose very law 
is self-indulgence, and being blind and necessitated cannot con- 
trol themselves, but must be controlled by the higher law of 
the Spirit, graciously aided by the indwelling Divine Spirit. 
When the spirit or will basely yields to the lower nature in- 
stead of controlling it, sin is generated, and what before were 
innocent desires become sinful and tyrannous lusts that war 
against the soul. The first sin, and all sin, is nothing but the 
voluntary extension of natural law into the spiritual world, 
and the subjection of a higher and supernatural power to a 
lower and natural one. 

It is here, in this innermost sanctuary of the temple of 
humanity, that the question of the Supernatural becomes one of 
supremest concern not to philosophy alone, but to morality and 
religion and Christianity itself. If this citadel be surrendered, 
all is surrendered. It is not a question of science, which deals 
only with natural phenomena observable by the senses, but one 
of spiritual consciousness enlightened by Divine revelation. If 
the Spirit in man, that is, Reason, Conscience and Will, be not 
essentially different from the soul or mind of the brute, but the 
same in kind, “ developed” from it and governed by the same 
laws of nature and necessity, then it matters little whether 
miracles ever occurred or are possible, or whether Christianity 
be true or false, or whether there be an immortality for man 
beyond the present life; since all that we call life is equally 
bound up in the endless and indissoluble chain of nature and 
necessity, and sin and virtue, freedom, responsibility, redemp- 
tion, and eternal life.are names without meaning. 

That this is no fanciful deduction is too evident from the 
avowed testimony of many of the followers of Darwin, as well 
as from the manifest trend of the modern scientific speculations. 
A significant token, showing the direction of this drift is seen 
in an Article on “ Animal Immortality,” in a recent number of 
the Vineteenth Century. Accepting the Darwinian doctrine of 
the continuity of mental as well as physical evolution, and that 
“the minds of animals must be placed in the same category as 
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the mind of Man,” the writer affirms that “the question of 
animal immortality acquires a new and important interest from 
the fact that it is inseparably interwoven with the immortality 
of man.” Instead of arguing with the materialists the extine- 
tion of the human soul together with that of the beasts that 
perish, because of his kindred to them, he seeks to elevate ‘our 
poor relations’ through evolution to a destiny like our own in 
the future and more developed state. “If we suppose man’s 
soul to be immortal, and if the human soul is even partly an 
evolutional development of animal mind, we cannot logically 
assign immortality to the one and extinction to the other.” 
When confronted with the doctrine—which is central and de- 
cisive in this question—that man is a three-fold being consisting 
of body, soul, and spirit, that the pnewma, or spirit (the im- 
mortal and responsible soul), is the highest and distinctive part 
of man, while the psyche is the lower or animal soul, the seat 
of desires and passions that we have in common with the brutes 
(which are flesh and not spirit), he finds no ground for the distine- 
tion, and boldly asserts that “the zvevua of theology has no in- 
telligible contents whatever that are not borrowed from the 
guyy.” With such crass ignorance of the first principles of a 
rational psychology, and such doctrines of science, falsely so- 
called, it is hardly to be wondered at that such a question, sup- 
posed to be left behind with other pagan superstitions, should 
again ‘come to the fore.’ We should hardly be surprised to see 
the Hindoo doctrine of transmigration and transmutation of 
souls into animal and insect forms yet openly avowed ; for who 
can set limits to the evolution craze? And since all human 
souls have been evolved from animal types, what shall hinder 
their returning to them again ¢ 

In regard to the immortality of animals, the question is not 
whether animal life may not be perpetuated in some form be- 
yond the present state, which is as conceivable, if not as proba- 
ble, as that matter and physical forces, which we deem inde- 
structible, may be perpetuated. But the real question concerns 
the individuality of animal life, which has no meaning apart 
from personality. It makes no difference with a tree whether 
its life-principle continues to exist in the parent tree or in that 
which springs from it, since the type is preserved in both alike. 
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And the same is true of the animal, which is not strictly an in- 
dividual, and is not an end in itself having no sacred and in- 
alienable rights of personality. But this cannot be said of a 
man, or person, to whom individual life and immortality is an 
end of immeasurable and inconceivable worth. To ignore this 
essential distinction between a person and a thing, as Mr. Dar- 
win does when he aftirms that the difference between some 
savages and the higher species of apes is less than that between 
the savage and the civilized man, is to confound appearances 
with realities, and mistake for science the shallowest and most 
superficial of reasonings. No lowest tribe of savages has yet 
been found without a language and a religion; none that are 
incapable of the highest Christian culture and character. And 
what species of ape or other animal has ever yet learned to talk 
with discourse of reason, or to read or write or worship? The 
sensuous understanding of the brute and its instinctive adapta- 
tion of means to ends, must not be confounded with the spirit- 
ual and divine gift of Reason and Will, the image of God in 
Man. The absurdity and even blasphemy of such identification 
may be conceived by applying to brutes of whatever species the 
language which inspiration addresses to Men: “Come and let 
us reason together, saith the Lord.” “The Spirit beareth wit- 
ness with our spirits that we are the children of God; and if 
children, then heirs, heirs of God and joint heirs with Christ.” 

We have dwelt upon this point of the spiritual in man as 
distinguished from Nature whether within him or without, be- 
cause here is where the Supernatural comes closest to us, even 
into our being and consciousness ; and here, if anywhere, its 
reality and its laws may be understood. Because, also, this 
realm is wholly ignored by science, which being conversant only 
with the world of physical nature, denies the existence of any 
other world, or other laws than natural law. 

Here, too, as we have already said, the real question of the 
Supernatural is to be met; here the battle is to be fought and 
decided, and not on the field of nature outside, for that is a 
linked chain of physical cause and effect; “a line in constant 
and continuous evolution,’ within which there can be no 
origination, and beyond which science cannot go. The question 
of miracles is not a scientific or wholly a historical, but a moral 
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and philosophical question, which respects the origin and trans- 
cendental cause of things, and not their sequence as phenomena. 
However wonderful and contrary to the order of nature a fact 
may be, Science can only view it as a sequence whose antece- 
dent cause is some other physical fact, as ‘environment,’ or 
‘natural selection,’ or unknown law of nature not yet discov- 
ered. The relation which God sustains to nature can be con- 
ceived only by that which we ourselves, who are made in his 
image, sustain to that nature which is closest to us. If we 
accept the modern Darwinian doctrine of the essential bestiality 
of man, of course there is nothing either spiritual or supernat- 
ural for us to know or concern ourselves about. But if we dis- 
card this dismal and degrading, and already waning hypothesis, 
and turn toward that true light which shines within us, as a 
divine revelation answering to that without, we shall not long 
walk in darkness. There is an inside as well as outside of 
things, a transcendental as well as an empirical and materialistic 
philosophy of nature. The words of Prof. Sedgwick, express- 
ing his dissent from Darwin’s theory, are as true now as when 
first written to his former pupil: 

“We all admit development as a fact of history ; but how 
came it about? Here, in language, and still more in logic, we 
are point blank at issue. There is a moral or metaphysical part 
of nature, as well as a physical. A man who denies this is deep 
in the mire of folly. *Tis the crown and glory of organic 
science that it does, through jinal cause, link material and 
moral, * * * You have ignored this link; and if I do not mis- 
take your meaning you have done your best in one or two preg- 
nant instances to break it. Were it possible (which, thank 
God, it is not) to break it, humanity, in my mind, would suffer 
a damage that might brutalize it, and sink the human race into 
a lower grade of degradation than any into which it has fallen 
since its written records tell us of its history.” In a subsequent 
Article in the ‘ Spectator,’ Prof. Sedgwick added: “TI cannot 
conclude without expressing my detestation of the theory be- 
cause of its unflinching materialism, * * * because it utterly 
repudiates final causes, and thereby indicates a demoralized un- 
derstanding on the part of its advocates. * * * I think it un- 
true, because opposed to the obvious course of nature, and the 
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very opposite of inductive truth. And I think it intensely mis- 
chievous.””* 

We have left ourselves but little space to speak in detail of 
Prof. Drummond’s book, and in refutation of its hypothesis as 
indicated by its title. But this is the less necessary after the 
foregoing discussion of the principles involved. We will, how- 
ever, make a few applications of these principles to specific 
points. 

One marked and prominent feature of the book is the lack 
of philosophic accuracy in the use and meaning of terms. This’ 
is most of all noticeable in the word ‘ Law,’ which being the. 
very warp of his treatise should have no loose or equivocal or 
superficial meaning. Indeed, we are persuaded that the funda- 
mental fallacy from which all its other fallacies proceed, has 
here its root. As a first instance, take the following statement 
of his main position. He says, “‘ The position we have been led 
to take up is not that the Spiritual Laws are analogous to the 
Natural Laws, but that they are the same laws, * * * Laws 
which at one end, as it were, may be dealing with Matter, at 
the other end with Spirit.” Tf the author were an out-and-out 
materialist, the meaning of this language would be plain. But 
since he appears to recognize a real distinction between matter 
and spirit, the only true meaning we can attach to it is that 
there is a common principle, or principles, underlying the 
realms of both matter and spirit, which is the ground of their i 
analogy, thus confounding Principle with Law. One and the 
same principle, e. g., order or progress or development, may 
embrace or extend through both realms harmonizing them into 
one system; but not the same /aws, for these constitute, or in 
the words of Hooker, “ assign unto each thing the kind,” as well 
as “appoint the form and mode of working,” in each depart- 
ment. 

If we trace still further his notion of Law, its defect and 
fallacy will be still more apparent. His definition of natural 
law, as ‘an ascertained working sequence, or constant order 
among the phenomena of nature,’ is the shallow one of empiri- 
cism, whose deficiency has already been pointed out. Thus he 

* From a review of The Life and Letters of Charles Darwin in the 
Edinburgh Review, April, 1888. 
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says: “In its true sense Natural Law predicates nothing of 
Causes ;” again, “A Law has nething to do with potency ;” 
whereas this is ‘the root idea of Law,’ according to the Duke 
of Argyle, and every philosophic thinker. He insists upon 
this point, as if aware of its necessity to support his theory, and 
returns to it again and again, whenever this true idea of Law 
comes in to nullify his reasoning. “The breaking up of the 
phenomena of the universe into carefully guarded groups, and 
the allocution of certain prominent Laws to each, ¢¢ must never 
be forgotten, and however much Nature lends herself to it, are 
artificial.” “The Natural Laws are great lines running through 
the universe, reducing it, like parallels of latitude, to intelligent 
order. In themselves, be it once more repeated, they may have 
no more actual existence than parallels of latitude(/) The 
italics are ours, but the emphasis and the meaning is apparent. 
If anything in the universe is real and stable, it is confessedly 
the Zaws that underlie and determine and govern its phenom- 
ena. If anywhere we get near to the very thought and will of 
Deity, constituting the order of the universe, and saying ‘ Thus 
it shall be and not otherwise,’ it is when we discover a Law of 
Nature; but here they are nothing but mere artificial lines on 
the map of nature, and shifting phenomena are the only reali- 
ties. Having thus emptied Law of all reality, it is easy to carry 
these ideal lines anywhere ; to rearrange genera and species, as 
politicians redistrict a State for political purposes, and to run 
them through the spiritual as well as the material world. 

For example, let us apply his definition of Law to a single 
department or fact of the Spiritual world, namely an act of the 
Will. Since Law is only ‘an observed order of sequence,’ and 
a volition is always preceded by a motive, as a physical phenom- 
enon by its cause, the motive is the cause of the volition by the 
same law of necessity as the motive force of water causes the 
turning of the wheel; and the conscious freedom of the will is 
a mental delusion. This is the ‘extension of natural law into 
the spiritual world.’ Most true is the remark made by the Duke 
of Argyle: “False conceptions of the truth in apparently the 
most distant provinces of Thought, may and do relax the most 
powerful springs of action. Among these false conceptions of 
. the truth, none are now more prevalent than those which con- 
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cern the definition, and the function and the power of Law.”* 
It becomes increasingly evident that with our author ‘ Natural 
Law’ is the only conceivable law; which indeed follows from 
his narrow conception of law as mere order of sequence wholly 
apart from all cause and potency. 

His view or conception of ature corresponds. Nature is 
the only system, and the words Supernatural and Spiritual, if 
not without meaning, are words whose corresponding realities 
are of the vaguest and most undefined character. He protests 
against the separation of the Natural and the Supernatural, and 
deplores the use of the terms ‘ Nature and the Supernatural,’ as 
used by Dr. Bushnell, as implying an unwarranted distinction 
or relation. He speaks of the common notion of the supernat- 
uralas “an unintelligible world, where the reign of mystery 
supersedes the reign of Law,” a terra incognita wholly unex- 
plored, the size of whose territory cannot be estimated. So far 
as regards the /ocal separation of the two worlds, natural and 
spiritual, and the popular conception of the latter as a ghostly 
region beyond the veil, whose mysteries we cannot know, the 
protest is just. The Spiritual, or Supernatural, is not a remote 
region, but is as near and close about us as the natural world, 
nay, even nearer, for it is within us; and we can know its reali- 
ties and its laws as surely as we can those of nature, but not in 
the same way, or by the scientific method. 

The same want of accuracy and clearness of idea which 
appears in respect of Law and Nature, characterizes his notion 
of Spirit and the Spiritual world. While the distinction of 
Natural and Spiritual is admitted in some sense, the nature of 
this distinction is not clearly apprehended, leading to a suspi- 
cion that the true idea of Spirit has not yet arrived. 

Thus, after summing up in a sentence the argument of his 
book, “ As the natural laws are continuous throughout the uni- 
verse of matter and of space, so will they be continuous through 
the universe of Spirit,” he proceeds: “If this be denied, what 
then? Those who deny it must furnish the disproof; for the 
argument is founded on a principle which is now acknowledged 
to be universal,” viz: the principle of continuity. When the 
objection is urged that many of the natural laws have no con- 


* Reign of Law, pp. 482, 3. 
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nection whatever with the spiritual world, e. g. gravitation, he 
gives this three-fold reply: 

“ First, there is no proof that it does not hold there; for if 
the Spirit be in any sense material, it certainly must held. In 
the second place, gravitation may hold for the spiritual sphere 
although it cannot be directly proved. The spirit may be 
armed with powers which enable it to rise superior to gravity. 
During the action of these powers gravity may be no more sus- 
pended than in the case of a plant which rises in the air during 
the process of growth. Thirdly, if the Spirit be not Ma- 
terial, it still cannot be said that gravitation ceases at that 
point to be continuous. It is not gravitation that ceases, it is 
matter.” 

This threefold reply involves a threefold fallacy. rst, the 
possibility that the spirit may be material ; secondly, that grav- 
itation may hold for the spiritual sphere as it does for the plant, 
where it is not suspended, but overpowered by a superior force, 
viz: the life-principle. But this can only be on the supposition 
that the spirit, like the plant, includes in itself a material part 
on which gravitation still keeps its hold. These immense con- 
cessions to materialism are sufficiently astounding ; but a third 
fallacy is not less surprising, where he extends a law of matter 
beyond material existence, and where it has nothing to act 
upon. He doubtless has here in mind those ideal lines of lati- 
tude to which he likens natural law, which have no reality and 
may as well be stretched over empty space, or the realm of 
Spirit as the world of Matter. 

One other illustration employed to show that natural laws 
are not limited to the natural world, but pass over into the spirit- 
ual, must complete the proof, not of his position, but of his 
total misapprehension of what Spirit and the spiritual world 
really is. He is still dealing with objections, and he says: 
“The vital principle of the body is a different thing from the 
vital principle of the spiritual life. Biogenesis deals with the 
natural life, with cells and germs, and as there are no exactly 
similar cells and germs in the spiritual world, the law cannot 
therefore apply. All of which is as true as if one were to say 
that the fifth proposition of the First Book of Euclid applies 
where the figures are drawn with chalk upon a blackboard, but 
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fails with regard to structures of wood and stone.” This illus- 
tration makes clear the falsity instead of the truth of his posi- 
tion. For the laws of geometry apply to all figures drawn in 
space of. whatever materials composed, but they do not and 
cannot apply to things owt of space and having no relation to 
it. We speak, indeed, of the weight of an argument, and the 
solidity of a character ; that a man is square in his dealings, or 
rounded in his culture, or acute in discernment, or sharp or 
angular in his disposition. But no one interprets these ex- 
pressions as meaning literally that the laws of gravitation and 
geometry inhere in the human soul. The fact that human 
language is physical in its words, and that we cannot conceive 
or express moral and physical things except in figures taken 
from the natural world, no more proves that natural laws and 
relations exist in the spiritual world than that Spirit (pnewma) 
is literally breath or wind because this is its symbol in nearly 
all languages. 

This extension of natural law into the spiritual world has 
applications and consequences of the greatest moment not only 
philosophical and ethical, but theological and religious. To 
cite a single example: Biogenesis, or the principle now estab- 
lished as a scientific truth, that life can come only from ante- 
cedent life—this is a truth of immense and far-reaching signifi- 
cance. Asa principle, it is profoundly and universally true, 
both in the natural and the spiritual world, and is recognized 
by our Saviour in the saying, Zhat which is born of the flesh is 
Jlesh, and that which is born of the spirit 1s spirit. This word 
implies not only that things without life cannot produce life, 
but that like everywhere produces like; that nature, or the 
mere natural or fleshy life, cannot give birth to spirit or spirit- 
ual life; and is implicitly a refutation of Darwinism. It 
teaches that man and his spiritual endowments of Reason and 
Will cannot be a birth or development from mere brute life, 
but only from the Father of Spirits. But when this great and 
true principle is interpreted to mean that the same laws which 
govern the transmission of life in the natural world hold in the 
spiritual realm and by the same necessity, it is both false and 
perversive of the truth. 
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The author likens the natural man before regeneration to a 

stone or crystal belonging to the inorganic kingdom, between 
which and the organic kingdom above is a great gulf fixed. 
“The inorganic world is staked off from the living world by 
barriers which have never yet been crossed from within. 
The door from the organic to the inorganic is shut, no mineral 
can open it; so the door from the natural to the spiritual is 
shut, and no man can open it. The spiritual world is guarded 
from the world next in order beneath it by a law of Biogenesis. 
Except a man be born again . ._ born of the Spirit, he can- 
not enter the kingdom of God.” 

Now there is a great deal of truth and a great deal of error 
in this interpretation, and it is difficult to say which prepon- 
derates. It is unquestionably true that regeneration is a divine 
birth. Eternal or spiritual life is not a natural possession or a 
human development, but a divine gift. No truth is more 
profoundly true than this. But what is regeneration? And 
what is meant by the “natural” and the “spiritual” man ? 
According to Professor Drummond, the world of natural men 
is “staked off” from the spiritual by barriers as impassable as 
the inorganic mineral kingdom from the organic kingdom of 
life; and since the same laws prevail in the natural and the 
supernatural world, it is a physical barrier. In other words, 
the natural man has no more ability to become spiritual, and 
no more responsibility, than the mineral has to become a plant. 
Regeneration is literally and absolutely a new creation. It is 
not a spiritual quickening of vital germs already existing, but 
dormant, by the touch of Spirit with spirit, but a creation of the 
organic structure and capacity of life. There is no recognition, 
but an implied denial of the fact that man is already a spiritual 
being created in the image of God, and that he is fallen from 
his spiritual life by sin; that he is a “natural man” not by 
constitutional defect, like the brute, which is wholly flesh and 
not spirit, or like the mineral, without capacity of life, but by 
voluntary surrender of his freedom and subjection to mere 
natural law. 

We see here in palpable demonstration the radical error of 
the theory in question, which mistakes analogy for identity, 
confounds symbol with reality, nature with character, physical 
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laws with moral and spiritual, and interprets the language of 
Scripture in a literal and scientitic instead of a symbolic sense. 
To all such interpreters apply the words of Paul, “ The natural 
man [and the mere scientist] receiveth not the things of the 
Spirit, neither can he know them because they are spiritually 
discerned.” The crude literalism of Nicodemus in asking, 
“how can aman be born when he is old?’ and that of the 
Romish Church in its dogma of transubstantiation, is hardly 
more false to the truth than that which is here exhibited. It 
is such hard and unspiritual interpretation that has solidified 
the free and poetic language of Scripture into such dogmas as 
total depravity, physical regeneration, inherited sin, irresistible 
grace, arbitrary and unconditional election, and other irrational 
doctrines, which have all sprung from ignoring the essential 
distinction between Nature and Spirit, and extending natural 
law applicable only to physical things into the spiritual world. 

We might extend this criticism to other essays contained in 
the book, such as those on “ Death,” “ Environment,” ete., but 
it is unnecessary. In all the same method is pursued of inter- 
preting spiritual facts and doctrines by scientific and physical 
laws, and with the same result, the transformation of the spir- 
itual into the natural, moral relations into physical relations, 
and the law of liberty into the law of necessity. There isa 
relation which science holds to religion and a service of great 
and inestimable value yet to be rendered by the one to the 
other, but it is not by confounding the two departments or 
transferring the laws pertaining to the universe of nature to 
the universe of spirit. 

Lord Bacon, the great master of the scientific method, has 
given a caution here which his modern disciples would do well 
to consider. “ By the contemplation of nature to induce and 
enforce the acknowledgment of God, and to demonstrate His 
power, Providence and Goodness, is an excellent argument and 
hath been excellently handled by divers. But on the other 
side, out of contemplation of nature, or ground of human 
knowledges, to induce any verity or persuasion concerning the 
points of faith, is in my judgment not safe. Da fidei que fider 
sunt. Give unto Faith that which is Faith’s. For the Hea- 
then themselves conclude as much in that excellent and divine 
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fable of the Golden Chain: that men and gods were not able 
to draw Jupiter down to the earth; but contrariwise, Jupiter 
was able to draw them up to heaven. So we ought not to at- 
tempt to draw down or submit the mysteries of God to our 
reason [i. e., the understanding or scientifie faculty]; but con- 
trariwise to raise and advance our reason to the divine Truth.” 
—[Advancement of Learning, Book II.] 


We cannot close this already too extended essay without a 
reconciling word for those who, like Professor Drummond, aim 
at harmonizing Science and Christianity. The conflict has 
arisen not from any real antagonism between Nature and Spirit, 
but from ignoring on the part of theologians and the Christian 
Church of the true relations of the natural to the spiritual. 
Nature has been disparaged and looked upon as an alien and 
an enemy to the religious life. As an outward system it was 
for ages the object of idolatry and the source of degrading su- 
perstition. Inwardly, or as a part of human nature, the body 
was held to be a fetter and clog to the soul, and as the seat of 
fleshly lusts its most deadly foe, which must be subdued by 
force and crucified by fasting and penance. It was not seen 
that the body is evil only as a usurping tyrant, and not as a 
servant and minister to the soul; that nature is meant to be a 
revelation and not a rival of Deity; and that both are included 
in the work of redemption. 

From this extreme of exclusion and suppression at the hands 
of theology, nature is now returning to assert its place and its 
rights at the hands of science, and like all reactions the ten- 
dency is to the opposite extreme. Nature- and natural law is 
now all in all, and materialism seems to be blotting out the 
existence and almost the conception of spiritual realities. But 
this reaction, we believe, has nearly reached its limit, and 
already the tide is turning toward a recognition and readjust- 
ment of the true relations of matter and spirit, Nature and the 
Supernatural. Nature henceforth is not to be ignored or 
despised, nor yet idolized as the One Supreme Power, but 
regarded as the intellectual mediator between God and His 
rational offspring, as Christ is the spiritual; the beneficent 
foster-mother and nurse, the companion and teacher, though 
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not the parent of man, whose vastness and power and beauty 
and inviolability of law are as necessary to our instruction in the 
ways and works of God, as the Bible and the Gospel for our 
instruction in righteousness. As theology is discarding its 
Ptolemaic and Augustinian theories and is becoming Christo- 
centric, so science will soon throw off its materialism and be- 
come theocentric, and so only truly rational and in harmony 
both with Christianity and a true philosophy. In the prophetic 
language of Wordsworth: 


‘** Science then 
Shall be a precious visitant ; and then 
And only then be worthy of her name : 
For then her heart shall kindle ; her dull eye, 
Dull and inanimate, no more shall hang 
Chained to its object in brute slavery ; 
But taught with patient interest to watch 
The processes of things, and serve the cause 
Of order and distinctness, not for this 
Shall it forget that its most noble use, 
Its most illustrious province, must be found 
In furnishing clear guidance, a support 
Not treacherous, to the mind’s excursive power. 
So build we up the Being that we are ; 
Thus deeply drinking in the soul of things, 
We shall be wise perforce ; and while inspired 
By choice, and conscious that the Will is free, 
Shall move unswerving, even as if impelled 
By strict necessity, along the path 
Of order and of good.” 

HENRY M. GOODWIN. 
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UNIVERSITY TOPICS. 





THE CURRICULUM OF ADELBERT COLLEGE. 


For the last decade more or less of a contest has been going on 
between the friends of specialization in the college curriculum 
and those who adhere to the older idea of what is sometimes 
rather inexactly called a “liberal education.” The appearance of 
the newer subjects which science, history, and the growth of 
interest in modern languages have brought into close connection 
with the life of thinking men, introduced a puzzling question 
into the midst of college authorities who had hitherto rested 
peacefully on time-honored tradition. The idea has long been 
held that a college should provide the average man with enough 
training along intellectual lines to enable him to begin to do some 
intellectual work himself, and to fit him for the later business of 
life. A great mistake is made by those who cling to the belief 
that it is the actual knowledge acquired during the four years’ 
course that is of especial value. That is the less important part 
of what ought to be gained by the student. Therefore it follows, 
that of the two elements in the college training, greater attention 
should be given to that which fits a man to do his own thinking 
and acting. It is not true that it makes no difference what a 
man studies but only how he studies. It is true that the latter is 
the more important end to be attained. ‘The question brought 
before every college Faculty of the present day is this: How 
can the course of four year’s work in this college be shaped so 
that its object can be most nearly realized? Into this question 
enter numerous elements. The disciplinary influences of the 
various branches must be considered, for all candid men will 
acknowledge that such influence is possessed by different studies 
in different degrees. The demands which society of the present 
day makes must be taken into account, for there are certain things 
which the community insists that every educated man shall 
know. In the increasing complexity of modern life, the number 
of things that a man cannot know increases more rapidly than 
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we are often aware, and from this fact together with the other 
that to possess a comprehensive and exhaustive knowledge of 
any one thing requires far more work and time than it did fifteen 
years ago, has been developed that strong tendency to specializa- 
tion which is the marked characteristic of the present time. This 
specialization has its good and bad features, but it is a fact, and 
the wise man must study the matter carefully and convince him- 
self by the use of all available data just how far to approve and 
how far to disapprove. 

Further, the individual bent of each student’s mind must be 
consulted to some degree, and that is a conclusive argument 
against the old cast-iron college curriculum. It follows from the 
fact. that more time and application are necessary to attain a 
respectable position in any branch of study, that the pressure 
exerted on a man to begin work on his chosen profession earlier 
than formerly is very much greater, and therefore there is a 
growing tendency to shorten the time of preparatory work or 
introduce professional studies into the college course. All these 
forces have been working on the curriculum of our American col- 
leges, with the result that three different methods have been 
developed. ‘ First, those colleges where there is a very decided 
specialization, where all the work is divided into what are prop- 
erly called ‘‘ Groups,” and each student on entering college elects 
one group, which he pursues throughout his course. The studies 
of each group are limited to the one subject of the group, and 
the aim is to give the student command of this one subject, 
neglecting all others. This is the system of Johns Hopkins and 
Bryn Mawr. 

The second method is to allow each student what is practically 
an unlimited choice of studies from the time of his entrance into 
college. He looks over what is offered and chooses what he 
wants to study. This is the Harvard system. The third system 
which is in vogue in Yale and nearly all our colleges is to pre- 
scribe a course for the first two years, which consists usually of 
the classics, mathematics, some science and modern languages. 
Beginning with Junior year the amount of prescribed work is 
very much reduced, and each student fills up his time with any- 
thing he pleases. The amount of prescribed work steadily 
decreases through the last two years, and that of the elective 
work increases. Each of these systems has its warm friends and 
advocates, and each can point to good results. For several years 
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the course of Adelbert College has been of the third kind, but 
the Faculty felt that in many cases there was such a scattering 
in the choice of electives that the best results were not obtained. 
The “solid group” system, that is, the system according to 
which a student chooses a group of studies at his entrance into 
college and adheres to it through the course did not meet with 
the approval of the majority, and after much thought and discus- 
sion a modified group system introduced by President Thwing, 
has been adopted. It may be that a description of this scheme 
will prove suggestive to those interested in the general question. 

The new feature of this scheme and that wherein it seems to 
differ from the courses of other colleges, is the introduction of 
the group system at the beginning of Junior year, but with cer- 
tain modifications. In Freshman and Sophomore years the work 
is all prescribed and does not differ materially from that of other 
colleges except that Logic has been introduced into the last term 
of Sophomore year for the purpose of giving the student an idea 
of the scope and limits of philosophical method. Whether this 
will be wise or not can only be determined by experiment. 

There are three courses, the regular Classical, the Modern 
Language where German and French are substituted for Greek, 
and the Latin-English in which a further substitution of certain 
English branches is made for the Greek and a part of the Ger- 
man. At the beginning of Junior year a new order of things is 
substituted. A certain amount of prescribed work remains for 
each student. This is in the first term of Junior year, three hours 
a week each of Chemistry and Physics, two hours of Rhetoric and 
one hour each of English Literature and Biblical Study. It may 
be added that this hour per week of Biblical Study runs through 
the whole course. This makes ten hours a week of prescribed 
work. In the second term of Junior year the prescribed work 
consists of eight hours, three of Biology, two of History and one 
each of English Literature lectures, Rhetoric and Biblical Study. 
In the Senior year the prescribed work is four hours a week. 
Biblical Study through the year, Philosophy three hours the 
first term and Political Science three hours the second term. At 
the beginning of Junior year nine “ groups ” are offered of which 
each student chooses one. ‘These “ groups” extend over Junior 
and Senior years and require six hours a week of work for that 
time. These groups are : 
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I. Classical Group : 
/ Latin, 3 hours a week, four half years. 
Greek, oe “cc ‘é “e “ce 
II. Mathematical—Physical Group : 
{ Mathematics, 3 hours a week, three half-years. 
| Physics, ‘6 ‘“ se ‘6 ‘sé 
Chemistry, " a ** one half-year. 
[ English Literature, 3 hours a week, one half-year. 


III. Chemical—Biological Group : 
{ Chemistry, 3 hours a week, three half-years. 


Biology, ‘“ ‘ ‘6 ‘“ 6“ 
} Geology, « = one ‘ year. 
| English Literature, 3 hours a week, one half year. 


IV. Physical—Chemical Group : 


Physics, 3 hours a week, three half-years. 
Chemistry, 66 sé ce es ‘“ 
Mathematics, ‘‘ 6 one “* ‘6 


| English Literature, 3 hours a week, one half-year. 


V. Teutonic Group: 
German, 3 hours a week, four half-years. 
[Anglo-Saxon 3 hours a week, one half-year. 
English Literature, 3 hours a week, two half-years. 


| Italian, 3 hours a week, one half-year. 


VI. Romance Group : 
(French, 3 hours a week, three half-years. 
| Italian, ‘¢ two ‘* “ 
Spanish, “ce se “c “ce ee 
| Anglo-Saxon, 3 hours a week, one half-year. 


VII. English Group : 
( English Literature, 3 hours a week, three half-years. 


“ce “cc 


| Anglo-Saxon, - ° one 
Rhetoric, " “6 two “* “6 
{ Latin ‘ sé ‘eé oe “e “eé 


VIII. Historical-Political Group : 
f American Political History since 17883 ) Each 3 hours a week, two 
English Constitutional History t half years (alternate years). 

Modern European History and Poli- Rach 8 hears & week, ons 

4 tics since 1789. Anthropology and half year (alternate years) 
International Law y y : 

American Colonial History. English t Each 3 hours a week, one 
Political History since 1760. half year (alternate years). 





IX. Philosophical Group : 
( Philosophy, 3 hours a week, four half years. 
| Ethics, “ “ two “* « 
Politics, =. one ‘* 
Anthropology > 3 hours a week one-half year (alternate 


International Law years). 


ce 
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These groups are composed in such a way as to make a “ back- 
bone” for each student’s work. In the first term of Junior year 
the student does ten hours of ‘‘ prescribed” work, and six hours 
of his group. In the second term he does seven hours pre- 
scribed, the six hours of his group and is also allowed to choose 
another three-hour course out of all that are offered. In Senior 
year he has four hours of prescribed work, six hours in the 
group, and chooses two three-hour courses out of all those offered. 
This plan of allowing some choice outside of the group, will give 
each man a chance to take more work connected with his group, 
and permit a considerable amount of specialization. Thus in 
Senior year, he may give three-quarters of his time to the work 
of one group. If he is disposed to scatter his work, the necessity 
of preserving the group intact, will prevent his distributing his 
energies over too wide a field, as until Senior year his choice is 
limited to one course. 

It is hoped that this plan may prove at least partially success- 
ful in the attempt to determine where to draw the line between 
absolute specialization and perfectly free choice. All such 
attempts must be tentative, and it is impossible te predict with 
any degree of certainty before actual trial, but it is believed by 
the Adelbert Faculty that this projected course may be, if not a 
distinct step in advance, at least an interesting experiment in the 


evolution of our college curriculum. 
SAMUEL BALL PLATNER. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 


James FREEMAN Ciarke.*—This biography is interesting and 
inspiring. 

The life of a man of so rich and varied acquisitions and powers, 
of such excellence and strength of character, and so identified 
with great movements of thought and philanthrophy in his day, 
could not be otherwise. 

The autobiography was begun in 1883. It extends only to the 
close of his first pastorate in Louisville, Ky.,in 1840. It abounds 
in interesting incidents and sketches disclosing his own personal 
character and development and the characteristics of the time, 
The reader will regret that he did not complete it and describe 
with similar vivacity his subsequent life. He relates that his first 
sermon in Louisville was a total failure. He had heard that the 
people in the west preferred extemporaneous preaching. He had 
been accustomed to extemporaneous debate and imagined he 
would have no difficulty in preaching without notes. He made 
careful preparation. But on rising to preach all the thoughts he 
had arranged vanished and he had nothing to say. He therefore 
talked in a desultory way fifteen minutes and closed the service. 
He left the house without speaking to any one and mortified be- 
yond expression. No one spoke to him about it. “Some twenty 
years after, in Greenfield, Mass., I met a gentleman who told me 
that he was in the Louisville church when I preached my first ser- 
mon. ‘You heard a pretty poor one,’ I said. ‘That’s so,’ said he ; 
‘about as bad a one as ever I heard.’ ‘Do you know what the 
people said about it?’ Iasked. He answered, ‘Yes; after you 
had gone some of them stopped and talked about it. One man 
said, ‘we had better let him go back at once to Boston, for he 
will never do anything here.’ But another remarked, ‘ Do not let 
us be in a hurry; perhaps he will do better by and by. I 
noticed that there seemed to be some sense in his prayer.’ So 
they concluded to wait awhile before speaking to you.’” He then 


* James Freeman Clarke. Autobiography, Diary and Correspondence. Edited by 
EpWarRD EverETT Hate. Boston and New York, Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1891 
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determined to write his sermons ; but for a month or two he had 
the greatest difficulty in composing them. “So I sat by my 
table half the day, looking at the blank paper with my mind 
equally blank . . . . As I sat at my table, trying to write, I saw 
through the window a man making chairs, and I envied him, 
because when he had made a chair he knew he had done some- 
thing, but I with all my effort could not do anything.” This ex- 
perience of a man afterwards so prolific of thought may encour- 
age beginners. Later in his pastorate in Louisville he writes, 
“Preaching is to me a delightful office.” 

After leaving Kentucky he began preaching in Boston and 
gathered there a new church, afterwards known as the Church of 
the Disciples. His aim was to establish a church that should be 
Christian and undenominational, characterized by activity in all 
beneficent Christian work rather than by prescribed and formu- 
lated doctrines, meeting on a week-day evening to discuss in a 
familiar and social way practical questions pertaining to Christian 
work, and making the house of worship free to all comers with 
no rental of pews or seats. The following declaration was unan- 
imously adopted as the basis of their union in the church. “We 
whose names are subscribed, unite together in the following faith 
and purpose: Our faith is in Jesus, as the Christ, the Son of 
God. And we do hereby form ourselves into a Church of his 
disciples, that we may codperate together in the study and prac- 
tice of Christianity.” It will be noticed that this declaration of 
faith, with the omission of a word, is the same with Peter’s declar- 
ation after which Christ said, “On this rock I will build my 
church.” Dr. W. E. Channing, when consulted, wished to sub- 
stitute, “ Our faith is in Jesus as the divinely appointed teacher 

of truth.” But Dr. Clarke insisted that they wished to connect 
themselves, not only with one another, but with the whole church 
of Christ ; and that the only declaration which could be univer- 
sal was that on which Jesus built his church at first. This spirit 
of Christian comprehensiveness always characterized him. He 
habitually spoke of his faith in Christ. He warmly commended 
the Christian life and work of the evangelical churches. On the 
other hand, when many Unitarian ministers refused to have fellow- 
ship with Theodore Parker, Dr. Clarke exchanged pulpits with 
him. The result was that fifteen valued members of the Church 
of the Disciples withdrew and founded a new Unitarian church. 
He marks the day in his diary as The Black Sunday. In read- 
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ing the biography we are forcibly impressed with his vivid and 
abiding consciousness of the ever present God ; he lives in confi- 
dential intimacy with God. In his life-time the drift of thought 
away from the supernatural toward rationalism and mere human- 
itarianism swept many into skepticism and unbelief. But Dr. 
Clarke remained steadfast in his belief in God and Christianity 
and in presenting these as the basis of all true philanthropy. A 
reviewer of the biography in a daily paper says of his theological 
and religious writings after 1850, “the trail of the apologist is 
over them all.” This is a specimen of the narrowness and big- 
otry of a type of professional critics who summarily dismiss any 
declaration or defense of any positive truth of Christianity as 
unworthy to be noticed by an intelligent mind; a sneer is their 
only comment. 

Dr. Clarke was active in the great political and reformatory 
movements of his time. The biography recalls interesting rem- 
iniscences of those great movements and of his own participation 
in them. Of these the anti-slavery agitation is the one in which 
his action is most fully presented. 

Besides his diligent and earnest work as a minister of the 
church of which he was pastor, he was active in the management 
of the Western Messenger and other periodicals, and was a con- 
stant contributor to important periodicals. The biographer gives 
a list of thirty books of which Dr. Clarke was the author ; also 
three closely printed pages of the titles of his articles in periodi- 
cals, and of his addresses, sermons and other pamphlets. He was 
an astronomer, having invented a lantern to assist him in his ob- 
servations. His description of the sun in total eclipse as observed 
by himself is exceedingly beautiful. He was an athlete, climb- 
ing to the vane on Salisbury cathedral and also to the highest ac-* 
cessible point of a Strasburg cathedral, 474 feet in height. He was 
a poet ; but the amount of poetry which he wrote in verse was 
not large. At the conclusion of the biography a very interest- 
ing poem is printed which he wrote in feeble health two months 
before his death. 

His character as it unfolds in his domestic life, in his friend- 
ships, in his kindliness and large charity toward all is exceedingly 
beautiful. 

The following extract is from a charge which he delivered at 
an ordination: “ Finally, my brother, I charge you to study and 
to preach Christ. You will find God in nature and history ; you 
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will find God in the intuitions of eternal truths which move your 
own soul .. . . But except you also preach God in Christ, there’ 
is a large portion of human experience before which you will 
stand helpless. To the sinner God comes with pardon and com- 
fort only in that manifestation of love which has beamed upon 
the world from the cross of Calvary. Learn to know and to 
preach Christ as the friend of the sinner, as a manifestation of 
God’s love to the despairing prodigal. Announce a present 
Saviour, a present salvation, to those on whose conscience the bur- 
den of sin lies heavy, and you will find that your words will go 
from your lips freighted with a power of persuasion which will 
soften the hardest heart and bend the most stubborn will.” 


(p. 317.) 


Rev. Cuaruies G. Finney.*—Dr. Finney well deserves a place 
among American Religious Leaders. 

In this volume Professor Wright has given a sketch of his life 
and in connection with it three chapters on Dr. Finney as an Ed- 
ucator, as a Theologian and Philosopher, and personal character- 
istics. Dr. Finney presents a remarkable combination of clear 
and powerful intellect, strong common sense, great knowledge of 
men and power to influence them, and susceptibility to imtense 
emotion. His power lay largely in the earnestness of his convic- 
tions and purpose, the depth and intensity of his religious faith 
and zeal, his power of logical analysis and clear and forcible 
statement, and his absolute sincerity. But he always recognized 
his dependence on the spirit of God, and was a-man of remarka- 
ble constancy and fervor of prayer. 

His conversion was wonderful and his whole religious expe- 
rience and life scarcely less so. As a preacher he ranks among 
the most affective of pulpit orators. As a revivalist, there has 
been no one in the whole history of our country, Whitefield not 
excepted, whose preaching surpassed his in power or was attended 
with more wonderful results. In 1831, “under Finney’s preach- 
ing in Rochester, the leading citizens of the place were the first to 
be moved. Nearly all of the lawyers, judges, physicians, mer- 
chants, bankers and master mechanics of the city were among the 
converts ; so that according to unquestionable testimony the 


* American Religious Leaders. Charles Grandison Finney; by G. FREDERICK 
Wrieut, D.D., LL.D., Professor in Oberlin Theological Seminary, Ohio. Boston 
and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1891. p. vi. and 329, 
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whole character of the city was changed. Even the courts and 
the prisons bore witness to the blessed effect. There was a won- 
derful falling off in crime. The courts had little to do and the 
jail was nearly empty for years afterwards,” (pp. 99, 100). Asa 
theologian he was clear, analytic, and vigorous and forcible in 
thought. He taught what were known as the New School doc- 
trines of that day. He exerted a leading influence in establish- 
ing the College and the Theological Seminary at Oberlin and in 
securing funds for their endowment. For many years he was 
professor of Systematic Theology in that seminary. He was also 
a prolific and effective writer both of books and sermons, and of 
articles in periodicals. 

This biography by Professor Wright will be read with intense 
interest. It is a clear and fair presentation of Dr. Finney’s re- 
markable life and work; it is full of interesting incidents ; it 
presents vivid reminiscences of the exciting events of those days, 
the anti-slavery agitation, the powerful and widely spread revivals, 
the opposition to new measures and to new theology and the con- 
troversies respecting them. 


Genune’s Stupy or THE Book or Jozs.*—Under the title, 
The Epic of the Inner Life, Professor Genung of Amherst 
College has published a very interesting critical study of the 
Book of Job, which includes an elaborate Introductory Essay, a 
new translation and explanatory notes. The author brings to 
this work the unusual combination of thorough Hebrew scholar- 
ship and prolonged training and practice in English literary 
criticism. 

We have seen no finer example of a literary and historical 
study of a book of the Bible than this. One cannot rise from its 
perusal without feeling how much is lost to the reader of the 
more difficult books of the Bible who, from inability or indispo- 
sition, fails te carefully study their form and structure and so 
to penetrate to their inner beauty and power. This volume cer- 
tainly furnishes a demonstration at once of the need and of the 
practicability of a literary study of the Bible which would yield 
the best results for a true culture, as well as increase the 
knowledge of the treasures of religious truth which its books 

* The Epic of the Inner Life, being the Book of Job translated anew, and 


accompanied with notes and an Introductory Study. By Joun F, GENUNG. 
Boston and New York; Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1891. Pp. 352. $1.25. 
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contain. In the hands of a competent teacher, this treatise 
would make an admirable basis for the work of a class in school 
or college in its study of the master-pieces of the world’s 
literature. 

In his Introduction Dr. Genung has given an elaborate analysis 
of the course of thought in the Book and has stated his view of 
its nature and purpose. As the title implies, he regards the work 
as an epic rather than as a drama in the ordinary sense. He 
refutes the common view that the problem of the book is, Why do 
the righteous suffer? and contends that it is rather a picture of a 
man who will live righteously for the sake of righteousness and 
despite the apparent disfavor of God in so doing. To Satan’s 
sneer, Does Job serve God for naught ? the answer is, Yes. The 
author, has presented the idea of the Book in this proposition : 
“There is a service of God which is not work for reward : it is a 
heart-loyalty, a hunger after God’s presence, which survives loss 
and chastisement ; which in spite of contradictory seeming 
cleaves to what is God-like as the needle seeks the pole ; and 
which reaches up out of the darkness and hardness of this life to 
light and love beyond” (p. 20). With great subtlety and 
cogency Dr. Genung has worked out this theory of the poem in 
detail and has shown how the introduction, development, and 
epilogue alike require this idea and are harmonized and unified 
by it. 

It is the opinion of our author that the Book of Job is based 
upon an ancient tradition regarding a historical person, but that 
the poem as such is a work of literary art with no historical aim. 
From a careful study of the conditions of life which it reflects 
the conclusion is reached that the book dates from the times of 
Hezekiah, the eighth century B. C. ‘ 

One who reads the Introductory Essay will, we are sure, be 
drawn on to a re-reading of the poem itself and to a study of the 
short but illuminating notes which are appended. In our opinion 
Professor Genung has made, in this book, a genuine contribution 
to the study of this master-piece of Biblical literature. 

GEORGE B. STEVENS. 


Some Recent Books on PsycHo.oey. 
Besides Professor James’ voluminous, learned, and interesting 
volumes on psychology, a number of smaller and less important 
treatises on the same subject have recently appeared. Among 
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them all no other is, on the whole, so worthy of being studied by 
the beginner, or read without large omissions by the expert, as 
the work of Harald Héffding, Professor at the University of 
Copenhagen.* The translation is not from the original Danish, 
but from a German translation of that original. Translations of 
translations are, indeed, ordinarily somewhat too far removed 
from the writer’s own thinking and style of expression to repre- 
sent him satisfactorily. But in this case the translator has had 
not only the assistance, “ with difficult passages and expressions,” 
ot Dr. Ward and Prof. Croom Robertson, but also corrections 
and notes by the author himself, who is represented as taking “a 
cordial interest in the preparation of the English edition.” 

Other writings by Dr. Héffding have already made him favor- 
ably known, beyond the narrow limits of his own country, to 
readers of current French and German philosophical literature. 
Nor is this favorable reception of his work by any means un- 
merited. He has the qualities of a clear and incisive thinker and 
writer ; he keeps himself well abreast of the recent best things 
in the German, French, and English works on psychology ; and 
he maintains, as a rule, the appearance of candid and considerate 
treatment of the various views held in these works, whether such 
views agree with his own or not. 

Professor Héffding adopts the ordinary division and arrange- 
ment in the treatment of the field of psychology. After four in- 
troductory chapters we have, therefore, a discussion of the “ Psy- 
chology of Cognition,” then of the “Psychology of Feeling,” 
and, finally, of the “Psychology of the Will.” This division 
renders the general progress of his presentation of psychology 
clear; but the subdivisions belonging to the particular topics 
under the general heads are so little marked, and the transitions 
between them often so ill defined, as to make the reader who is 
not already well up in the subject doubt not infrequently just 
where he is to consider himself as already conducted by the 
author, and what is the next appropriate step along the same 
pathway. This fault of external construction, even if it be not 
also a fault of scientific treatment, will render it difficult to make 
use of the book as an instrument for instructing beginners. 

As has been said, however, the author has followed the divis- 
ions and arrangement now customary. Without questioning the 

* Outlines of Psychology, by Haratp Hérrpine. ‘Translated by Mary E. 
Lowndes. London, Macmillan & Co., and New York. 1891. 
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correctness of the current threefold division of the faculties, we 
believe that the order of discussion which follows it has such 
serious disadvantages as to warrant its being at once abandoned. 
Of these disadvantages the most serious is that it prevents giving 
any satisfactory picture of the development of mental life. 

Professor Hodffding opens his chapter on the “Subject and 
Method of Psychology,” (Chap. I.) by adopting the definition 
formerly current. “Psychology,” says he, “is the science of 
mind.” But this definition is a “provisional description.” “It 
serves merely to mark psychology as the science of that which 
thinks, feels, and wills, in contrast with physics as the science of 
that which moves in space and occupies space.” And yet in the 
very next chapter (“ Mind and Body”) we are assured that “that 
which thinks” is one and the same reality with “that which 
moves in space and occupies space.” In other words the so- 
called “ hypothesis of identity,” or Spinozistic monism as applied 
to body and mind, is declared (somewhat too dogmatically) to be 
the only tenable hypothesis. 

Now we are not interested at present to discuss with the 
author the scientific tenableness and value of his metaphysical 
postulate ; although with respect to all this we differ from him 
in toto. There is perhaps little doubt that his views, a revised 
Spinozism—as we have already indicated—are very popular just 
now. But we have no hesitation in saying that Dr. Héffding 
has unnecessarily departed from the strictly scientific position. 
He has done this both in espousing the old-fashioned meta- 
physical definition of psychology ; and also in introducing, at 
so early a stage, a metaphysical discussion which ends in showing 
that he does not take that definition in good faith for what it was 
intended to mean. The provisional definition of psychology 
should simply separate, as nearly as possible, a certain field 
of admitted phenomena. And if “ dualistic-spiritualistic,” and 
“ monistic-materialistic,” and “ monistic-spiritualistic,” and ‘“ mo- 
nistic-identity ” hypotheses are to be discussed at all in works on 
psychology, the discussion should be reserved until the scientific 
data for it have been presented. Here again are faults of order 
and lack of reserve which seem to us to make the use of this 
valuable treatise as a text-book yet more difficult. 

There is one other matter appertaining to the more general 
structure of this book, concerning which we think it necessary to 
speak. If we are to make any distinction between biology and 
anthropology, on the one hand, and psychology on the other, or 
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between comparative psychology and human psychology, it must 
be by maintaining in the latter (in psychology, and especially 
in human psychology) the individualistic point of view. By this 
it is not meant that the aid which biology and anthropology 
offer to psychology should be declined. But strictly psycho- 
logical science culminates in the description and explanation of 
the mental life of the human individual. 

Now it does not seem to us that Dr. Héffding always takes 
and holds firmly to this distinctively psychological point of view. 
His work is greatly enriched by his reading in the fields of 
biology and anthropology. But the conclusions derived from 
such reading do not always seem subordinated to the legitimate 
task of the psychologist. This fault is most apparent in the 
section on the “ psychology of feeling.” 

Notwithstanding the fact that much the greater part of our 
space has been taken with fault-finding, we are more inclined, by 
far, to praise this book than to find fault with it. Indeed, one 
reason for pointing out these important defects has been the 
wish that the book should be widely read; and, as well, the 
belief that it will be widely read and deservedly praised in spite 
of these and other faults. It does not altogether fulfill the 
demand for a clear and orderly presentation of the whole field 
of modern psychological science, unprejudiced by metaphysical 
views, and in the full light, and with use of all the helps, of 
experimental and comparative study. But it comes much nearer 
to this than most of its fellow claimants to the same field. It 
seems a pity to us that its Spinozistic monism is thrust upon us 
at the very beginning of our scientific inquiry ; that the order is 
not more clearly marked ; and that the psychological point of 
view is not more consistently maintained. Yet our last word is 
one of hearty commendation for so fresh, learned, lucid, compact, 
and on the whole candid, presentation of the subject as has 
thus, from a Danish original, through an English translation 
of a German translation, been made accessible to the American 


public. 


In marked contrast with the mature, expert, and carefully 
wrought work of Professor Hoffding stands the book, by Dr. 
Paul Carus, called “The Soul of Man.”* The author has a 

* The Soul of Man, an Investigation of the Facts of Physiological and Eaperi- 
mental Psychology, by Dr. Paut Carus. Chicago, Ill., The Open Court Publishing 
Co. 1891. 
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lofty conception of what he wishes to accomplish. ‘There is 
not one book,” he declares, “in which the problem of the human 
soul is treated scientifically in its philosophical, ethical, and 
religious importance. A book of this kind is a want which the 
author has tried to fill.” 

Dr. Carus has made an earnest effort to furnish this ideal, but 
never yet realized, treatise—at the same time, scientific, philo- 
sophical, ethical, and religious. He has collected a “list of 
cuts and diagrams,” anatomical and embryological, including the 
nervous systems of the fish-louse and the crab, as well as repre- 
sentations of various sections of the human cerebrum. This 
entire list attains the very respectable number of 152 diagrams. 
“The Origin of Mind,” ‘‘The Immortality of the Race,” “ Hyp- 
notism,” and “The Ethical and Religious Aspects of Soul-Life,” 
are all discussed. There is much vivacity, much learning, much 
rhetoric, and an appearance of candor. There are many things 
of interest, and not a few amusing remarks. But the total result 
is far from satisfactory. Mature judgment, order, selective skill, 
the trained reserve of the accomplished student of the subject,— 
all these are wanting. The whole, indeed, can scarcely be called 
a “ treatise” of any kind. 


The translation of Lindner’s “ Empirical Psychology” by 
Doctor DeGarmo* is a work of value for those who, without 
study of the German technical treatises on psychology, wish to 
know what views have resulted from the Herbartian movement. 
Indeed, it is for this purpose that the translation has its chief, if 
not its only, value. As a “text-book for schools and colleges,” 
we fear it will be found quite impracticable. Neither do we 
think its service can be great in the way of affording a psycho- 
logical basis for pedagogics. It is true that equally important 
movements in both these sciences owe their origin largely to 
Herbart. But in neither of them has the development of views, 
as made on German soil, taken a form to be widely useful in 
this country. 

Herbart and Lindner are both referred to in the translator’s 
Preface as though they were peculiarly free from metaphysical 

* Manual of Empirical Psychology as an Inductive Science. A Text-Book of 
High Schools and Colleges. By Dr. Gustav ADOLF LINDNER, Professor of the 
University of Prague. Authorized Translation by Chas. DeGarmo, Ph.D. Bos- 
ton: D, C. Heath & Co. 1890. 
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assumptions. But in spite of Lindner’s statement that “ Herbart’s 
standpoint was that of empirical psychology; only this psy- 
chology works without metaphysical or mathematical tools,” it 
should be remembered that Herbart expressly founded his psy- 
chology on a metaphysical and mathematical, as well as an 
empirical, basis. And almost the entire Introduction of Lindner’s 
own little book is devoted to metaphysics. Its italicized postu- 
late (p. 2) reads as follows : ‘* The essence to which all our ideas, 
and all of the inner conditions derived from them cleave, we 
call the soul.” [In passing we would ask why Dr. DeGarmo 
mystifies the uninitiated reader by translating Vorstellung by 
“concept,” in so many inappropriate places ?] 

While, then, we commend this little book to those who wish 
to taste the Herbartian psychology without resort to larger 
German tomes, we fear it will not well serve any of the more 
practical purposes which its translator had in mind, 


The Open Court Publishing Company has added to its pub- 
lications on psychology the translation of another of the mono- 
graphs of M. Ribot.* In this volume the author attempts to 
generalize, on the basis of pathological phenomena, a theory 
of human personality. The theory is avowedly materialistic. 
Memory, and the “feeling of personal identity,” and the unity 
of the ego so-called, are all declared to be merely phenomenal 
effects of the cerebral organism. 

The characteristics of M. Ribot’s work in psychology come out 
in this book more strongly than in any other which he has writ- 
ten. There is a diligent collection of facts, and much skill and 
brilliancy in their handling. Broad conclusions are arrived at, 
swiftly, from a point of starting that is very insufficient. Asa 
student of scientific psychology he is an avowed opponent of all 
metaphysics ; he aims to have “psychology without a soul”—- 
without a useless and vain assumption of a spiritual entity. But 
the reality and the causal efficiency of the organism is everywhere 
assumed in the most naive and unreflecting manner. Curiously 
enough, M. Ribot is even forced to admit (p. 60) that few of 
those patients who are suffering most from “ diseases of person- 
ality” can escape from the instinctive urging to accept the “ un- 
conscious acknowledged hypothesis of an independent ego.” 


* The Diseases of Personality. By Tu. Rrpot. Chicago: The Open Court Pub- 
lishing Co. 1891. 
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Now we submit that this is—in the striking language of Pro- 
fessor James—‘‘to pull the pall over the psychic half of human 
nature.” If we are to have metaphysics at all in psychology we 
prefer to have its principles avowed, or, at least, submitted to 
full preliminary debate. 


It is perhaps not out of place to class the book of Professor 
Morgan on “Animal Life and Intelligence”* among the recent 
works on psychology. The first six chapters, comprising about 
half of the entire treatise, are indeed devoted to the discussion of 
biological problems. Here the “ Nature” and the “ Process” of 
“Animal Life,” and the phenomena of “ Reproduction and Devel- 
opment” are presented in a semi-popular, intelligible, and inter- 
esting way. The problems chiefly in debate between different 
schools of biologists—such as the influence of “ Natural Selec- 
tion” and “ Natural Elimination,” the alleged influence of “Sex- 
ual Selection” and of ‘Use and Disuse,” and the possibility of 
transmitting acquired tendencies of the individual—are candidly 
and carefully discussed. 

In the second half of the volume, however, Professor Morgan 
begins the consideration of the intelligence of the lower animals. 
This question is, of course, one for psychology to raise and decide, 
wherever decision is at all possible. The mental processes of 
man, so far as the discussion of them is necessary to open the 
problem of brute intelligence, are described with rather unusual 
insight for one who sets out as an investigator from the biologi- 
cal point of view. This introduces a chapter on “ Mental Pro- 
cesses in Animals: their Powers of Perception and Intelligence.” 
Chapters on “The Feelings of Animals: their Affections and 
Emotions,” and on “Animal Activities: Habit and Instinct,” 
immediately follow. The entire book closes with a general dis- 
cussion of the subject of “ Mental Evolution.” In this discussion 
an amount of philosophical disquisition, and even metaphysics, is 
introduced, which is, to say the least of it, quite unusual in a 
biological treatise. 

Professor Morgan is in general very cautious and fair in work- 
ing out and stating his views. He is everywhere less inclined 
than most writers to credit an exaggerated estimate of the degree 
of conscious thought and semi-ideal feeling which the astounding 


* Animal Life and Intelligence. By C. LLoyD Mor@an. Boston: Ginn & Com- 
pany. 1891. 
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stories current concerning the behavior of the lower animals 
imply. He does not believe them capable of forming abstract 
notions—or “isolates,” as he calls such mental products ; nor 
does he suppose that distinctively ethical and ezsthetical ideas 
and feelings belong among their states of consciousness. In gen- 
eral, he is much more “ conservative,” if we may be pardoned the 
use in such a connection of this much abused term, than is Mr, 
Romanes, whose works on “ Mental Evolution in Animals,” and 
“ Mental Evolution in Man,” are most likely to be brought into 
comparison with this book of Professor Morgan. 

In brief, those who wish a clear, intelligible, and in the main 
’ sound, exhibition of the phenomena and current opinions on these 
subjects, will do well to resort to this interesting volume. 


The Principal of Wesleyan Academy has also composed, or 
compiled, a work on psychology, which he designs as a text-book 
for schools and colleges.* Like all his forerunners he complains 
that he found as a teacher no suitable work for the instruction of 
his classes, “ though he has sought it diligently and has examined 
many volumes.” His own book “is what its title designates it, 
RoupmeEntTary Psycuo.oey.” 

Dr. Steele has patterned his views after those of the so-called 
Scottish School. They are almost wholly, and very naively, 
ignorant of that great modern movement along so many lines 
which has swept the entire science far past the stand-points of 
this school. If then the teacher is to maintain these standpoints, 
he would do much better to make use of the works of those who 
have been masters in the school itself ; and this, no matter how 
rudimentary his instruction needs to be. 

* Rudimentary Psychology for Schools and Colleges. By G. M. STEELE, LL.D. 
Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. Boston and New York, 1889. 








